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BUNT, OR STINKING SMUT. 

The director of the Experimental Station 
at Pardue University, Indiana, reports the 
appearance of ‘* bant,’’ or ‘‘stinking smut,”’ 
as it is popularly called, on the wheat in 
that State the present season. It gets its 
name, and is distinguished from ordinary 
smut by the strong disagreeable odor it gives 
out. It isa disease with which American 
wheat growers have had very little trouble, 
but in Great Britain it is more common 
and frequently causes much damage. The 
heads attacked do not show it generally, 
and appear to be in a normal condition, but 
when shelled out the grains are found to be 
filled with a black greasy powder, with a 
strong disagreeable odor. The disease be- 
gins its attack at the very germination of the 
seed, and keeps pace with the growth of the 
plant. Its action is no more harmful than 
ordinary smut, but its odor makes it much 
more objectionable, as it scents up unaffect-. 
ed grain brought in contact with it. If the 
disease attacks only a few heads in a field, 
as is sometimes the case, it is separated 
from the good grain by fanning, or by wash- 
ing. As arule, however, a field attacked 
is generally so badly affected as to be 
rendered worthless. It does not spread 
while growing, but the germs producing it 
adhere to the grain and are thus sown with 
the seed. 

The usual remedy for the disease, as also } 
for ordinary smut, is to soak the seed ina 
solution of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) 
for thirty-six hours. The solution is made 
by mixing four ounces of the sulphate in a 
gallon of water. 

M. Jenson, of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
accepted as good authority in Europe, where 
he stands well as a scientific agriculturist, 
howeyer, contends that the practice of dress- 
ing seed wheat with blue vitriol, or sulphate 
of copper, causes heavy losses—a proportion 
of the seed being killed. He advises farm- 
ers, instead, to steep their seed wheat for 
five minutes in water of the temperature of 
127 deg. Fahr., that is the lowest temper 
ature certain to kill the spores of smut and 
bunt, and 138 deg. is the maximum safe 
temperature, if injury to the seed is to be 
avoided. Last harvest M. Jenson obtained 
30 per cent. more grain and 23 per cent. 
more straw from the seed steeped in hot 
water than from seed dressed in the usual 
way with sulphate of copper. He recom- 
mends farmers to steep barley and oats also 
in water of the temperature mentioned 
above, if the seed is thought to contain smut. 


—+ 


Something about Guernseys. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In answer to the inguiry of C. S. Rosen- 
krans, of Flint, Mich., 1 will say that I 
think there is a record for Guernseys. I 
think W. B, Harvey, ot West Grove, Penn., 
is the Secretary; at least he can find out all 
about it by writing to the above gentleman. 
I do not know that I have a herd of Guern- 
seys, but 1 intend to have, and have two at 
presnet—a male and female; bought them 
about one year ago of N. K. Fairbank, of 
Lake Geneva, Wis. They were both register- 
éd when I bought them. 

Yours respectfully, 


NELSON BANNING. 

Morr, July 22nd, 1889. 

I¥ the secretaries of the different fairs 
threughout the State will send us the names 
of their associations, where the fair is to be 
held, the date of holding, the name and 
Postoffice address of the Seeretary, we will 
publish the announcement up to date of fair, 
free. i 

Fi‘nt dealers sold 66 tons of binder twine to 
Genesee County farmers. The Globe says the 
twine sold at about $340 per ton, or atotal of 
$22,440, and figures it was not above half 


what was usedin the county. The price was 
advanced three cents per pound this year 








BUILDING A SILO. 

Prof. E. M. Shelton, in a recent bulletin 
issued from the Kansas Experimental Sta- 
tion, gives more exact directions for the 
construction of a silo than we have hereto- 
fore seen, outside of books on the silo. Prof. 


| Shelton also gives some new ideas and ob- 


servations to be taken into account by those 
who are building silos. He would on no ac- 
count make the silo larger in superficial area 
than 20x15 feet; if larger, there should be 
cross partitions. A cubic foot of ensilage 
per animal, per diem, is a safe basis for an 
estimate of the size required. 
LOCATION OF SILO. 

If in the possession of a barn of suitable 

size, 1 should prefer a silo erected inside this 
building to an independent structure, by 
reason of cheapness in construction and its 
usual convenience to the animals to be fed 
from it. Where the silo occupies a portion 
of the barn, it should be made to extend the 
full height of it—from the floor of the base- 
ment or cellarto the purline plates. A silo 
located in a dry bank or bluff side, such that 
a portion of its height greater or less was 
beneath the ground, would be most advan- 
tageously situated, provided the silage could 
be withdrawn at the lowest point of the silo. 
Such a silo would have very decided advan- 
tages over one built wholly above ground; it 
would admit of easier filling, and at a mod- 
erate height above ground would give great 
depth to the silo, which is always an advan- 
tage. A silo having a cellar from which the 
silage must necessarily be hoisted, is wholly 
inadmissible. The ‘‘cellar’’ portion of the 
building will ordinarily be constructed of 
masonry. This should, however, be given 
a thick coat of cement or plaster, so that 
the silage is nowhere brought in contact 
with the stone or brick of the wall. 
Our experience with a stone silo has been 
most disastrous. During the two years we 
used a silo of exposed stone masonry, our 
loss of silage must have been nearly or quite 
50 per cént of its contents. Even where 
this stone work is brushed over with a thick 
paste of cement and lime, there was found 
six inches to a foot thick of rotted silage in 
contact with the masonry. Afterwards the 
stone work was sheathed over with inch 
stuff, leaving a two-inch air space between 
the sheathing wall. The same silo since 
has preserved its contents without loss, 

Great care should be taken that the loca- 
tion of the silo is such that feeding from it 
may be done with the least possible outlay 
of labor. If located in the barn the silo 
should be placed as near as possible to the 
cattle stalls; if outside it should be given a 
position adjoining the feed yard or shed, as 
the case may be. Where the herd is fed in 
shed or barn, the stalls are likely to be ar- 
ranged in double tiers, the tiers separated by 
an alley toward which the cattle are headed. In 
this case the silo should be placed adjoining 
the end of the shed in such a manner that 
the door of the silo will open into this com- 
mon alley. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE SILO. 

The foundation of the silo walls may be a 
a wooden sill slightly imbedded in the 
ground, but for obvious reasons such a 
foundation will rarely be used. In making 
silos aS in many other cases, the cheapest 
method is often a very dear one in the end. 
I advise farmers generally to be extremely 
shy of the cheap and easy methods of mak- 
ing silage which I see occasionally recom- 
mended by amateurs. A nearly air-tight 
and cold-proof room mast be had, and apy 
silo that comes short of this is sure to give 
the owner a large annual crop of moldy, 
spoiled silage. 

Our practice has been to build a light stone 
foundation wall, one about ten inches in the 
ground, rising no higher than the surface, 
and about 12 inches thick at the top. At 
intervals of about eight feet a bolt of half or 
three-eighth-inch iron, threaded at the top 
and provided with a burr, is built in the 
masonry. This bolt is made to project 
above or out of the foundation wall about 
three inches. A foot wide, two-inch plank 
which has been previously tarred and bored 
to match the projecting bolts is satisfactory 
as a sill. This is driven down over the 
bolts to the top of the wall, the corners are 
halved together, and strongly spiked, the 
purrs are turned down, and the foundation 
of our silo is laid. 

With a silo 12 feet high, joists 2x8 set 
upright every 16 inches are heavy enough; 
with a higher wall than this I should use 2x 
10 joists in every case. The walls of the 
silo must be made strong enough to bear 
without deflection the great pressure put 
upon them. If the wall yields to the pres- 
sure the silo takes air, and the result is a 
mass of spoiled silage greater or less ac- 
cording to the amount exposed. With the 
joists erected and securely ‘‘ toe-nailed”’ to 
the sill and secured by a strong plate at the 
top, the work of finishing the silo is of the 
simplest character. 

In College silo No. 3, recently finished, 
the exterior wall shell is composed of ship- 
lap; the inner is made up of two thicknesses 
of stock boards with one thickness of tarred 
paper intervening. In selecting materials 
for the silo wall, care should be taken to 
avoid pieces with knot-holes, and those 
much be warped or twisted. In boarding up 
the inner wall shell we found it cheapest in 
the end to bring the stock boards to a 
straight edge with the place before attempt- 
ing to nail them up. The tarred paper we 
put up in horizontal strips, allowing the 
strips to lap three inches. We have used 





which took a big sum out of farmers’ pockets. 


ten-penny wire nails in sheathing the silo 


walls, although quite likely eight’s would 
answer the purpose. The twe courses of 
boards should be made to break joints. 
The top of the silo to prevent spreading 
ought always to be stayed by a number cf 
cross-ties of plank or wire cable, extending 
from one plate to the other. The roof of the 
silo may be made of any material that will 
exclude the rain. 


THE SILO FLOOR. 


Do not attempt to floor the silo with boards 
or plank. The best and cheapest material 
for the floor of the silo is common clay, 
which after having been evenly spread to 
the depth of three inches should be moisten- 
ed and worked (puddled) and smoothed 
with the hoe. One of our silos has a cement 
floor, the other is floored with clay. For 
aught that is appreciable to the senses the 
elay floor is fully equal to the much more 
expensive one made of cement. 





A FORCIBLE ARGUMENT, 


A Barry County Farmer Knocks out Sen: 
ator Ranney on the Dressed Beef Ques- 
tion. 


{From the Grange Visitor.] 

In The Visitor of June 15th is an article 
from Mr. Strong, of Kalamazoo, in refutation 
of a part of Senator Ranney’s speech made 
in the Senate and by courtesy published in 
the daily journals, against the Watts beef in- 
spection bill. 

That speech of the Senator’s was noted 
for what it contained in theory but not in 
actual farm practice. 

Self-defense is the first law of nature. 
Ours is a representative government only 
when the representative reflects the will of 
his constituents. A representative should 
vote as his constituents would vote were 
they present. If he refuses to dothis, when 
their will is known, he isnot their represen- 
tative, and if he votes contrary to their 
known will he misrepresents them. The 
right of petition is of no avail if the pray- 
ers of the petitioners are disregarded. The 
failure of the Michigan Legislature to do 
anything for agriculture or the common peo- 
ple gives emphasis to these reflections. 
Now, did not Senator Ranney misrepresent 
his constituents? His speech condemns him. 
How penitent! Listen. ‘‘I regret that 
there is scarcely an encouraging word that 
can be said to the farmer on the beef ques- 
tion.’? Then, with all the false penitence, 
vote against the poor farmer’s last chance! 
The time has certainly come when the agri- 
cultural interests of our State should have 
better attention than they have been receiv- 
ing. And let us write upon those negative poli- 
ticians’ tomb-stones ‘‘Requiescat in pace.’’ 
Senator or Senators, from a sanitary stand- 
point, that bill should have had your vote, 
even if it did advance the price of farmers’ 
beef. From your business relations with 
the farmers you should have left that Z out 
and voted in the interest of that three- 
fourths vote of your constituents and not the 
one-fourth vote. Thata large paid lobby 
was there in the interest of the Chicago Big 
Four, as against that bill and against the 
farmers for whom you express So much sym- 
pathy, I quote here from the MICHIGAN 
FARMER of June 15th. 

[The writer here quotes an editorial from 
the FARMER regarding the means used to 
defeat the inspection bill. | 

Again the Senator says: ‘'‘It is atterly im- 
possible for farmers whose land cost them 
from $35 to $75 per acre to compete with the 
free grazing lands of the west.’’ ‘Distance 
lends enchantment,’’ but in this case the 
nearer we are to the final market the higher 
the price of Jands, and the higher the price 
of farm products. With the above compe- 
tition the farmers of Michigan have made 
big money in the feeding of cattle. The 
Senator says in closing his speech: ‘*There 
is one point more I wish to allude to. To 
wit: Suppose the bill passes, or becomes a 
law, it cannot help the Michigan farmer, He 
will still not be free from the competition 
with the identical beef that so troubles him 
now.’’ Now my dear Senator, did you not 
know the farmers of Michigan have already 
had that competition, and still the farmers 
of Michigan have made plenty of money in 

ttle feeding. Senator, have you any know- 

ledge of the number of cattle consumed in 
the city of Kalamazoo in one year, and how 
many head are imported from Chicago? Did 
you know Kalamazoo city consumes about 
7,300 each year of Michigan fed cattle, less 
about 300 headimported? Now that Chicago 
dressed beef fixes the price of Michigan beef 
on foot. Grand Rapids, until the Chicago 
Big Four supplied the city with dressed beef, 
got its supply almost entirely from Barry 
county, part of Kalamazoo county, part of 
Eaton, Allegan, and all of Kent county, 
The last of what is known as “‘string butch- 
ers’? was in this part of Barry county one 
year ago, and bought some 40 head of cattle 
at seriously low prices, and why? The 
McGrath Bros., who are handling Chicago 
dressed beef for the Big Four, informed him 
that if he undertook to sell his beef they 
could undersell him on the market. Sena- 
tor, that competition is a myth. You cannot 
expect the farmers of Michigan to quietly 
sit still and see the one-fourth of their farm 
income swept from them by the vote of the 
Senate in the interest of gigantic trusts and 
monopoly, and notkick. A.C. TowNr. 

Mixo, June 24, 89. 
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The value of Michigan’s farms is over $571,- 
000,000; annual farm productions are valued 
at $85,000,000; live stock is worth $70,000,000, 
and $22,000,000 are invested in farm imple- 





ments, 


THE COUNTY FAIR AS AN AS- 
SISTANT TO PROGRESS AND 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 


[A paper read before the Lenawee County Farm- 
ers’ Institute, by Marshall Reed, of Onsted, 
Mich. ] 

That the county fair is an assistant to pro- 
gress and general improvement, I think 
the most querulous will not deny. 

The fact that they have had an existence 
in our own country, for at least seventy years, 
goes far to verify this saying, and by reason 
of strength and flourishing condition at the 
present day, we may safely predict for them 
a long and prosperous life, Referring to 
the old world, fairs, though varied in char- 
acter, are of great antiquity, and with the 
tide of progress have swept onward in their 
western course, until adopted by our own 
people; and to-day more than one half of the 
counties of our union of States boast of hay- 
ing adopted the system of organized county 
agricultural societies. We can hardly con- 
cede that an experiment once tried and found 
wanting would be succeeded by such perse- 
verence and satisfactory results as the past 
and present reveal to us, 

The originator of agricultural fairs in the 
United States was a gentleman by the name 

of Watson, who, in the early part of the 
present century, introduced them at Albany, 
N. Y., and since that date more than 
eighteen hundred county agricultural socie- 
ties have become established throughout the 
States. 

Let us enumerate some of the commendable 
results which have arisen from the method 
of holding fairs. We must confess that as 
an advertising medium, they have proven a 
success. Excelsior is a stimulating motto of 
mankind; and here the opportunity is pre- 
sented for rivalry and competition in the 
productions from labor in our various avoca- 
tions in life. 

As we pass over the country, here and 
there improved breeds of horses, sheep, 
cattle or swine attract our attention, and a 
little conyersation with the owner almost 
invariably reveals that they were 
found on exhibition at the county fair, and 
through this means were secured, to the 
pleasure and profit of beth seller and pur- 
chaser. 

On this same principle we may include 
farm implements, mechanic arts, etc., every 
thing named in the premium lists. We 
must acknowledge that, toa very large ex- 
tent, we are indebted to the county fair for 
successful traffic in the productions of handi- 
craft, and the stimulating effect toward pro- 
gress and improyement which is sure to 
follow. 

The boys’ and girls’ department, which 
has been assigned a place in the exhibit, 
I look upon asavery important feature. 
When we remember that ‘‘as the twig is 
bent so the tree inclines,’’ we feel it tobe 
an imperative duty to guard against the in- 
fluences that lead astray (for idleness is 
said to be the maternal parent of misehief), 
and divert the mind and energies of the 
youth to aspirations that are elevating, that 
they may cultivate virtue, and develop into 
men and women possessed of the needful 
qualifications for usefulness in the future of 
our country. The exhibit in this class has 
far surpassed expectations. Inventive 
genius is early developed, and the work- 
manship here displayed is amazing, and 
would reflect honor upon those of more 
mature years. These youthful lessons will 
not be in vain; the seeds here planted, if 
properly nurtured, will yield abundant re- 
turns, and from the rising generation we 
may look for men after the similitude of 

Morse, of Howe, ef Edison, and others 

whose names sound throughout the enlight- 

ened world for their wonderful genius. 


Indeed, we are living in an age of progress. 
Inventive genius will not slumber, but will 
rush onward and upward in the achievement 
of marvelous works, until arrested by the 
advent of the millenium day, 

Aside from the foregoing benefits, we 
must not lose sight of the social advantages 
offered by these meetings. This organiza- 
tion brings together a very large assemblage 
of people, and the social gift is freely 
exercised, thus creating many pleasant 
acquaintances which might otherwise be 
lost for life. Oftentimes valuable informa- 
tion and experience is obtained, which 
might not have been acquired were it not 
for this casual meeting. 

in a preceding paragraph I spoke of 
guarding the youth against evil. Vice and 
virtue are opposing qualities. To the un- 
regenerate the former has many charms, the 
latter few or none, hence the need of pro- 
portionate vigilance. 

At the risk of censure I will allude to the 
mode of creating a fund, an indispensable 
quality of every organization, for successful 
operation. We are commanded to **shun 
every appearance of evil,’’ and while there 
may be no wrong intent, we are oftentimes 
beaten by the wily adversary. For in- 
stance, we see dotted over the fair ground 
many catch-penny games and devices that 
are not as moral in character as some might 
wish. Here we see a row of images of the 
rag baby order, before which a group of boys 
are gathered, engaged in casting balls for a 
wager. One declares he can easily ‘‘ knock 
the white eyeballs out of Uncle Ned’s face, 
or the cap from Aunt Dinah’s wooly pate,’’ 
and seizing the ballsmakes some desperately 
wild pitches, amid the puns and jeers of 
his comrades. Wounded at his failure, he 
vigorously repeats the random shots, until 





his lean purse is exhausted by his folly, as 


he liquidates the ‘‘ debt of honor’? by pay- 
ing fora low grade of cigars. With these 
protruding from their lips, they mingle with 
the crowd, vitiating the atmosphere, to the 
disgust of ladies and gentlemen who are 
compelled to inhale it. This isa primitive 
lesson in the acquisition of a disgusting and 
pernicious habit, with tendency to en- 
gender a love for strong drink, and a fascina- 
tion for the gambling den. The dime shows 
that feast upon the frugal earnings of the 
unwary, are, in general, unprofitable in- 
vestments for our young men, and should 
not be encouraged. Here again the sturdy 
sons of Hercules halt to test their muscle by 
a lavish swing of the maul, the crowning 
glory of their ambition being satisfied when 

they bear away the trophy in the shape of a 
fourth class Havana at the expense of their 
rival. Would it not be policy to substitute 
for this device a few dozens of what used to 
be termed rail-cuts, and test the art of rail- 
making become extinct, oifer a liberal 

premium for the best workmanship in shap- 

ing these Lincoln emblems? For com- 

petent and experienced judges inthis class I 

would recommend Ira Ladd, of Adrian, 

Uncle George Sheeler, of Cambridge, and 

Daniel Mann, of Rome. I donot speak of 

these so much to condemn the indulgence in 

amusements, as to deprecate the manner in 

which they are conducted. The young, in 

their innocence, are susceptible to evil in- 

fluences, and as far as is possible should not 

be allowed to indulge in that which con- 

taminates. The parent carefully guards his 

child from the allurements of vice, and it is 

the province of the managers of associa- 

tions to exercise equal vigilance to protect 

those who congregate at these festal anniver- 

saries, thus preserving the dignity and moral 

standing of the Society. We learn from the 

sacred word that no man is perfect. It is 

human to err, hence, while we admit the 

perverseness of mankind we cannot expect 

perfection in the works that follow his 

dictation, bnt should have abundant charity, 

overlooking imperfections, and more 

earnestly laud the better qualifications. 


Then, in comparison, let us take the as- 
sociation under present consideration, and 
give a synoptical view of the past history 
of our own county organization, forgetting 
the misfortunes of its infant life, and devise 
for the better, carefully guarding against the 
menacing iafiluences that environed its early 
career. 

I have but a limited knowledge of the 
early history of the so-called Lenawee 
County fair, as its origin antedates my 
advent to the State, but I am cognizant that 
from having no permanent home it assumed 
an itinerant nature, until about five years 
ago, when, like the prodigal, weary of husk 
diet, it sought more genial and permanent 
quarters. Having taken upon itself, as it 
were, new resolves, should it not receive at- 
tention and encouragement while endeavor- 
ing to shake off the stigma of its former life? 
Virtually, it is the progeny of the county, 
and for one of its age, from second birth, it 
is exceedingly well developed, and promises 
a more refined future. Many are the en- 
comiums heaped upon it which greet the ear 
upon every side, and if these praises are in 
good faith, it should not lack for ample 
support. 

The location of the fair ground is a fitting 
one. The change wrought by way of im- 
provement during the time since its purchase 
is wonderful, and reflects much credit upon 
the managers of the association; yet promis- 
ing as it may seem to casual observers, the 
Society is hampered by a burdensome debt, 
and to be relieved from this harrassing obli- 
gation has been the profound study of 
those who are most closely allied with its 
interests. ‘To accomplish this, many plans 
have been invented with but partial suc- 
cess. 

The present may be the turning point of 
its life; with this as with men, there isa 
period when destiny seems to be equipoised, 
and fate seems to hang suspended in the 
balance, with hope and despondency war- 
ring with each other. In youth, many of our 
greatest men were dull scholars. In sub- 
stantiation of this, one instance may suffice 
to demonstrate the case of many. In the 
early part of the present century, in the 
State of New York, a weary traveler called 
at a school house, with the view to couple 
the pleasure of an hour’s rest with witness- 
ing the exercises of the school room. While 
there he espied a boy, some twelve years of 
age, who, crowned with the historic ‘* fool’s 
cap,’’ stood weeping in one corner of the 
room. He was told by the teacher that the lad 
was an utter blockhead, that he had despair- 
ed of teaching him anything, and that he 
was placed there to suffer penance for his in- 
difference, and neglect of study. This so 
excited the sympathy of the stranger in be- 
half of the boy, that he approached him for 
a consoling interview. Unused to such 
kindness the boy was stimulated to better 
motives, and from that time rapidly acquired 
knowledge. The gentleman’s kindness 
proved to be the needed incentive, and at the 
age of 25 years this boy was licensed for the 
ministry, and continued to preach the gos- 
pel until age and failing eyesight compelled 
his resignation. Aside from this he won 
great renown as a Bible commentator. Such 
was the lifeof Rev. Albert Barnes, who died 
at Philadelphia, in 1870, aged 72 years, 
But one may say, what has this to do with 
the county fairs. I answer, that with soci- 
eties, as with mon, comfort, aid, and en- 
couragement are prime essentials for suc- 


cessful growth. 





1 might allude to a suggestion that has 


been offered, viz.: That the Board of Coun- 
ty Supervisors be approached in behalf of 
this interest, so vital to the county, and, if 
legal, grant an appropriation sufficient to re- 
lieve the association from serious embarrass- 
mont; or, if, in their wisdom, it should seem 
proper, to cancel the entire indebtedness, 
and let the title rest with the county. lt has 
been found, from a careful estimation, that 
the burden would not fall heavily upon the 
taxable property of the county, being, I 
think, but little in excess of twenty cents on 
each $1,000 of the assessed valuation. In 
such event it would seem that the additional 
burden would not exceed one dollar in the 
majority of cases, and if divided, and spread 
upon the roll for two or three years, it would 
hardly be perceptible. 

We might add that under similar circum- 
stances, to encourage the work and grant it 
needed support, the Legislature of the State 
of New York has, for several consecutive 
years, in time past, made appropriations 
rather than allow the worthy enterprise to 
fail and suffer final extinction, and of later 
date, the Empire State not only sustains 
State and county fairs, but townships like- 
wise pride themselves on conducting these 
organizations, and annually meet to display 
their wares and products. 

Remember these suggestions are offered 
by a novice in knowledge of conducting 
fairs. I hope some portion may merit your 
approval; if not let none forsake the cause, 
but may our united, hearty support make 
Old Lenawee the banner county of the State 
in the line of farmers’ agricultural societies. 
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MICHIGAN AGRICULTURISTS 
ABROAD. 





tural Society Amalgamated, 
College Hill, Shrewsbury, July 12, 1889. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Srr.—As several of your Michigan agri- 
culturists frequently visit England it would 
perhaps be of interest for them to know 
through the medium of your paper, which 1 
have heard highly spoken of, that at the re- 
cent show at Wellington quite a number of 
the show sheep were purchased by American 
and Canadian agriculturists, 

Among the important selections made, Mr. 
W. G. Crosby, of Greenville, Michigan, pur- 
chased at an exceptionally high figure from 
the flock of Mr. A. E. Mansell, a grand ram 
by the same sire as the first prizaram at the 
great Windsor Royal Show. Ewes were, I 
hear, also selected by Mr. Crosby from this 
gentleman’s flock. Mr. T. Dickeng’ (of, 
Church Aston, Newport, Salop) show pen of 
ewes, and 50 others from this long-standing 
and carefully bred flock, will find a home at 
Greenville. Also 12 rams from the prize 
winning flock of Mr. G. Lewis, a gentleman 
of high repute with Shire horses. 

The officials of this Society are very 
much gratified to see gentlemen like Mr. 
Crosby visiting their annual shows and 
selecting, irrespective of cost, animals of the 
best type and character; and Mr. Crosby is 
to be congratulated upon his selections, 
which have been based upon the true stand- 
ard of what a!Shropshire should be, not 
merely taking size at the expense of loss of 
quality, fleeve, character and color, which are 
so often overlooked by persons uuacquaint- 
ed with the breed, who consequently export 
sheep not quite of the best class. 

I forward you a catalogue of the show and 
have the honor to be 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN LLOYD, Ass’t Sec. 
———— 9 eee 


Shropshire and West Midland Agricul- 


Cattle in the Highways. 

ALBIQN, Mich., July 15, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Will you please give me through the 
columns of the FARMER the law relative to 
pasturing cattle upon the public highway. 
There has been a good deal of disputing in 
this section about it, and by giving it you 
will oblige many readers. SUBSCRIBER. 


The matter of allowing stock to run at 
large in the highways is largely left to the 
discretion of the Board of Supervisors of 
each town. Sections 2106 and 2107 of 
Howell’s Aunotated Statutes say: 

SECTION 1.—That from and after the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, 
it shall not be lawful for any cattle, horses, 
sheep or swine to run at large in any public 
highway of this State: Provided, that this 
act shall be inoperative only in those coun- 
ties or parts of counties in which it shall be 
so determined by resolution passed by the 
board of supervisors of such county: Pro- 
vided further, that the powers granted to 
boards of supervisors in this section, shall 
not abridge the powers reserved to the 
people of a township, in section four of 
chapter twelve, of Compiled Laws of eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one. 

Src. 2.—In case the board of supervisors 
in any county shall pass a resolution allow- 
ing any of the classes of animals named in 
section one of this bill to run at large iu the 
public highway, then in such county, after 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-seven, the following sections of this 
act shall be null and void, but otherwise 
they shall be in full force. 

The sections referred to are those pro- 
viding for the manner of seizing and dis- 
posing of animals running at large in con- 
travention of the provisions of this aci. 

Male animals, however, are prohibited 
from running at large under any cireum- 
stances, and the owner is subject to fine for 
allowing them to do so. Owners are also 
held responsible for any damage such 
animals may cause while at large. 

The reports of the wheat yield given by our 


State exchanges are quite varied. Some re- 
port good yields, others an ungatisfactory 








harvest, 


CROP NEWS. 


Notes from Correspondents in Michigan. 


From A. W. Maring, Mendon, St. Jeseph 
Co. : 


“Wheat is cut and considerable of it 
stacked, but generally in bad condition. 
We have had so much rain of late that it 
has been impossible to secure it otherwise. 
Most of the wheat is badly shrunken; then 
with the excessive wet weather much of it is 
grown, and more will be musty and in bad 
condition generally. Corn is very backward 
and of uneven growth. It will require an 
extra fine fall to give us half a crop of corn. 
Oats have made an unusual growth, are 
nearly ripe, and badly lodged. Some smut 
in all{ have seen. The hay crop is im- 
mense in quantity, but very poor in quality, 
especially clover, which is principally a 
second growth since the rainy weather com- 
menced,and when fed to horses causes them 
to slobber.’’ 


From R. B. Caruss, of St. Johns, Clinton 
Co: 


‘* The wheat is pretty much cut in this 
vicinity. It was hurt by the green iouse, 
though not so much as by the black rust. We 
have straw enough for 25 bushels per acre 
through this part of the county, butif we 
get 15 bushels it will be all we expect. 
Oats are very heavy—I think the heaviest 
crop Lever saw in the county, and will be 
ready for the binder by the first of next 
week. Corn and potatoes are doing well 
considering the season. Grass was hurt by 
the frost, yet we have a fair crop of hay.’? 


From Olivet, Mr. Frank N. Green writes : 
‘* Everything is booming on the farm. 
We are in the midst of wheat harvest, and 
it isa goodcrop. Oats and beans are good, 
and corn growing very fast. Hay is all in 
and of nice quality and good quantity. 
Prospects are favorable for a good year.” 


Mr. C. M. Starks, of Webster, Washtenaw 
Co., writes under date of July 17th: 


‘* Harvest is in full blast. Wheat is going 
to bea dead failure—heads not half filled 
out, and straw where heavy is rusty. Have 
had amagnificenthay crop. Cornis ‘ hump- 
ing’ itself.’’ 


~~ 
—_ 


Agricultural Department Reports. 





J. R. Dodge, son of the statistician of the 
National Agricultural Department, makes 
some good points against the uselessly, cum- 
berously voluminous reports of the Depart- 
ment. He says: 

‘* There has been a deal of cheap criticism 

of the annual report of the Department of 
Agriculture. It is less, far less, than twenty 
years ago. Congress continues to print and 
distribute to the extent of 400,000 copies per 
annum. Some of them get into unapprecia- 
tive hands, and neglect and use for scrap 
books may follow. Still, the larger portion 
are sought and treasured. Any movement 
to stop the distribution is throttled at its in- 
ception. The publication will continue. 
‘But there is room for criticism. The re- 
port is less readable and practical, and less 
popular than fifteen years ago. The depart- 
ment has greater breadth, more life and ac- 
tivity than ever before. There is more of 
investigation, more science; in fact, it is imi- 
tating the Smithsonian, aiming mainly at 
science, and failing to apply to farm practice 
the results of the latest discoveries in science. 
It may be necessary to organize a bureau; of 
practical agriculture, asan adjunct to scien- 
tific divisions that fail to blend science with 
practice. This decline in practical utility 
appears tu be the tendency, at least, which 
should be corrected. 
‘*The annual report, in particular, nas mis- 
taken its calling. It never was intended to 
be a record of all the minutie of investiga- 
tion, a history of the infinitesimal detail of 
routine service, a series of technical reports 
of the annual work of thedivision. The so- 
called reports of this volu ne should never be 
stuffed with redundant verbiage, nor stilted 
with the diction of a dead language. The 
matter should be practical, the style plain, 
concise, terse. Sentences should bristle 
with useful points. One-fourth of the pres- 
ent matter should be discarded as useless; 
in place of the other three-fourths, by boiling 
down and adding new ingredients, a fourth 
of the space should contain double the value 
of the previous whole to the farmer, for 
whom it was intended. Much of the present 
matter is in bulletin style, suited to an edi- 
tion of 400 to 4,000 for experts, and not toone 
of 400,000 for the practical education of the 
toiling masses of the farmers. It is ardently 
to be desired that Secretary Rusk shall take 
in hand the annual report and reform it al- 
together. 

**We have fallen upon a critical period as 
to official educational literature. With a new 
experiment station in every State, an agri- 
cultural college, and a statistical bureau, and 
a young graduate or two in each, vying 
with the other in the endeavor to print the 
longest report, full of much detail and 
little pith, scarcely ever tailed with the 
stump of a conclusion, there is a great dan- 
ger ofa Johnstown flood of a destructive 
rural literature. From such a disaster, 
‘Good Lord, deliver us.’’ This general ia- 
terest in investigation, scientific and prac- 
tical, and the public willingness to support 
it, is a hopeful sign; but let us have science 
with sense, wisdom and not mere words, 
and the soul of wit in a body of brevity.” 

Mr. THoMAS MITCHELL, of Caro, Tus- 
colo County, has sold to Mr. Chas. B. Free- 
man, of Fair Grove, the Shorthorn bull 
Young Barrington Duke, by Barrington 
Duke 7th 72667, dam Hela (Vol. 30), by 
Kirklevington Lad 46393, and Uacing to 
imp. Lady of Armitage (1655). This young 
bull is a deep red in color, with star, and an 








extra fine calf. 
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there. Now it has been thoroughly proven | 20t one of the others will move. They seem | should bea pointer to breeders. It looks as} | — and cannot be prodnced Acme or disc harrow. The rye crop may This can be used in any vise, or ed, while attentio 
elsewhere. here are nourishing and : ' & machinery. °2 Drill Pons ween cevarately aboot lavish} y anon the 


perform it. 








that the kind of trotter which requires a bil- | to say: ‘Oh, that’s for the other fellow.’ if the longer they had been bred together tbe 
: have four uses—early spring pasturage, cut- 2 LBS. STEEL H ‘ 
: AMMER AND HANDLE, advent of “The | 


liard table to trot on and a skilled mechanic “It would surprise you how sensitive they | better the stock produced, and it is the fully | Strength-giving qualities in this grass, and ie canaeie adits cneilini Aementtes tt 
petus seems to ha. 


behind him is a pick-pocket here, even if he matured, or even old animals, which give the | in the lime-stone water of the district, which 


can speed a two-minute gait. Guy, recently best , ania Norfolk is 28 years 
220 : eves J in that respect. P , } | Dest results as breeders. Norfolk is 28 ye even the most skeptical will now admit are 
sold for $30,000 in your country, would not pect. They know perfectly w old, and his dam was Novice, by imp. Glen-| not found elsewhere. Broken-down horses |¥¢ may take the place of winter wheat, and 


be worth $3,000 here. The ideal trotter for | when there is a big hous Py, 2 : . ® 
Europe, so far as I understand the business, | much petter that mt wot pi a coe. Mr, Winters has a yearling colt of the | are sent to the Blae Grass pasture lands to | !5 the best crop for seeding with grass, being 1% Ibs. BEST STEEL HOT CHISEL & HANDLE’ the results seem 
would be one like Edward Thorne or Driver, | |, att: theacmeinte ¥ ad) same breeding as the others mentioned above, | recover, and they do recover and grow | the last grain crop in the course. If sown and profitable, wit 
before the long campaigaing had used up y pis. which will be on the track next season if seen, .Kentuchy-steck bred and raleed. after potatoes it fills a vacancy by growing the near future t 

through the rest of autumn and on in spring market may becon 


their speed and strength.’’ ‘‘All this clearly shows that the horse} nothing happens to prevent it. in California. { 5 the eteek of EK 
There is fond for thought in the above | posesses memory, and of course it follows sa nila ania teecieen teas teelagaen H , yee 
extract. It isapparent that Europeans want | that ke can think. He has the power of tucky. Owners of large racing stables send until cut for soiling or for ripening grain, as 1% Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HANDEZ’ ase ete — 
paar cam * sa aa * x F the owner may desire. In sowing timothy it may possibly be 
trotters which will drawa good load fast | reason and not merely instinct. Prior to their horses to the Blue Grass lands during with ite aot i comet. % mel 4 sees es te learn from ¢ 
over along distance, and that only first-| this year 1 sent my horses to Newport for be Hrit. the idle season, knowing that they will winter w 8 appe » 8 tol rom 
lass trotters will meet with f several months during the summer. F acquire vigor there they will not get else- | ‘at on very rich ground, and followed the . 4 ee ne ee 
class trotters will meet wi avor amopg £ . From where. The buyer of a blue-blood colt next spring with much rainy weather, the YSBS most excellent fr 
ities. 


them. An animal whose only merit is the | there they went right on the stage and per- 2 . 
leaves him in the Blue Grass paddock’as long | timothy will make a rank growth and ripen at - 
owning telis u 


ean % do a mile in fast yeoman in other gem meng rehearsal just as well a8] Experiments with Phosphates in Grow- as possible, knowing it is there he will best | 8¢¢d by the time the wheat is harvested, and d 
gee worthless brute, will not do for | ‘hey ever dic. ing Roots. gain the bone of ivory and the muscle of | the same time lessen the crop of wheat. Been. | plums indigenous 
the foreigners. They had better be kept at o T , ‘ : This may be prevented by sowing the timo- : . il La | Chickasaw plum, t 
nome t® fecl-suskass whe te lente of he well-known writer on agricultural | steel which mark the winning thoroughbred. Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from §16 to 3{ in. 
a © Dave plenty 0 i i ; thy seed two or three weeks later than the ir 18-i : and the Beach pl 
money to throw away on them. The time Horse Gossip. science, Dr. J. B. Lawes, has recently made } Horsemen do not now stop to explain this, | '"Y Pair 18-inch BLACKSMITH’S TONGS, 
‘s rhs aioe od citi a at a report of some experiments with phosphate but merely accept it asa fact confirmed by sowing of the winter grain. The Indiana ee — eee ee pee has become nasar 2 
a ao aon reig eman or i Tne Cleveland Bay Horse Co., of Paw Paw, | of lime on land devoted to the growing of | experience. It ig .ommon to éall the Blue friend whose queries prompt this article The Chief Benson for the _ -_ = 2 ee its parentage in 
pte : 8 niente a one Sthis State, will exhibit at the State Fair at | root crops in which he says: Grass country the “ Heaven of horses,” and | Will perceive that by adopting the above | °° ve eae pions cag cig keg a RS’ PINCERS. many valuable see 
ers, and it will come all the sooner if Amer- Ss ie : ‘ ee a : raceeremagigcnt } D le degre 
icans will study the style of animals requir- panaiEY eee Gh the Detucts Bapesition. Two very interesting facts have come out | this title was applied by no mistake. It mentioned patti in such course as he may | fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ac- . a remarkable —_ 
ed and breed so as to ieee them " . pre in our experiments at Rothamsted, which } rests upon the foundation of the country’s prefer, he will find no difficulty in occupy- complishes what is claimed for it, is what a large portion at 
P . Sam BRYANT, the well known turf mar, is | haye important bearing upon the relative} natural peculiarities. It has qualities much apse inealoet 


are to applause. They are like other actor turning under for green manuring. The 
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such crops as he has named, the only vacant | sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- a few varieties that 
stable, his partner havin i 
Not Shod Properly. : 1g € already purchased | o¢ time; one is that the phosphate of lime if | mand brings in money, and therefore com- 
tween them in making a suitable preparation Hood's Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Proctor Knott’s left fore foot, examined the tt tink aan —, hs 
ered b owing crops over lon riods of —- Veteran, in New Yor ribune. eadache, Biliousness, overcomes 
y er & crop g pe bubbles up out of every limestone spring, Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 9-oz. SHOEING HAMMER, adapted to sections 
trimmed if he would win a race and continue | 2°35 pace at Philadelphia recently, with seven agricultural crops to take up phosphate of | gown among the grass.— Forest and Stream. Laminitis. Hood’s Sarsapzarilia is sold by all drug- abt he a eubiee 
of Sutton’s colts ere owned in the vicinity of |} markable manner. In illustration of the 
. college, describes this disease as follows: have fitted him to « 
and shortens his stride. Shoe him so that he This Forge, Anvil & Vise and Tools boxed fot 


ing the ground through successive years with | has given to this medicine a popularity and 
reported to have decided to sell his entire]. | 
value of a soluble and insoluble phosphate : i Saag - 

p sought for and not found elsewhere; this de cas titan: Site ta. wales wapkies, be Merit Wins rilla or blood puri- WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE, servation, some of ' 
his interest in Proctor Knutt and Come-to- fier before the public. while at the same ti 
A ruddy-faced old gentleman picked up | Taw. not taken up at once by the growing plant fort, ease, luxury are shed upon this region lal At ieee 
—_—— becomes fixed in the soil, and is only recov- | jn every ray of the golden sun; happiness for each succeeding one by thorough tillage. Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick t vt ue of th : 

Thi e from our wild 
heel and shoe, then remarked: ‘Tell Mr. LEW SUTTON, a pacing stallion once owned = sy HB 
Bryant that his horse needs to have his heels | &t Jackson, this State, got third money in a| time. The other is, that the capacity of our and dollars grow not upon the trees, but ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. aaa nate ines ty: Seah aie 
a winner on thetrack. His heel is too long, | *t®rters. The best time was 2:26. A number | lime existing in the soil, differs in a very re- Prof.Grange, of the Michigan agricultural | ©‘ #1; ots for se. en oid agian body if some part 
it strikes the ground first, cracks his quarter ; & Co., Apotheearies, Lowell, Mass. ; - 
sia mon iment diag gon gt is at ee gltagreetarone Laminitis is inflammation of the sensiti i 
‘ , : ; m r am ! Ive hippi ll weigh about 110 rill be for the newer varieties 
will strike ievel on his feet and he will bea] 4 xreir, tne three-year-old stallion, with a eee oe oa ee The Experiment Station of Cornell Uni- lamin of the foot, andin bad cases extend- . | war edto any of our subscribers trom Chicagd 8 first named sorts 
better horse in every way.” record of 2:15%4, will trot at Cleveland during eee ee Ane eRe ne | Seay tae Nae Renee af Be: Tow ing and involving neighboring structures. to be without thems dont ed this opportunity oe eties tested withi 
’ i phn : i ‘ Kit of Blacksmith’s Tools at less than half pri with 
** And who says so?”’ was the sneering fthe circuit races beginning July 30, to break lime; in the following year both received | nessee Station, prepared by F. L. Scribner, The simple term, founder, is often applied to pass. We also include a copy of this paper for one have found the fol 
question of the surly groom. the stallion record of 2:13%. If successful year. Address 
** Robert Bonner, of New York. My best } his owner will receive $5,000. 
wishes to your employer for his fine horse, 
for he is abeauty, andif correctly shod he The trotting horse Bobby M., owned at Bay 
will do good work.”’ 
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one ny pro ene foggy up to the botanist of f oe yd 20 meee scout: 00 | this disease, the origin of which might be 
ine NED 95 SAD CNNSI FASS. traced to several sources; a striking one is in 


present time. One has never received any | ++ petato rot,’’ with a full description of the 
i . one of the meanings of the word, viz.; to fill, ] Th Bowel 
further application of mineral manure; the | parasiticfungus which produces it (Phytoph- | . to be filled with en, ahh eb has lone Rg egu ate e oweis. 


City, this State, died recently from inflamma- | Other received a second application three or | ¢hora infestans)—the result of the differ- been conceded that water given at improper | 4 Cuntecnee. ecvonges the whele SyS-/ | - 
em and begets diseases, such as THE GREAT REMEDY TANTON’S Si 
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tion of the bowels. His owner had an offer of | f f' ds. i F 
offer of | four years afterwar ent investigations which have been carefully times, or allowing an animal to fill itself too Ss 5 ok Hea dache size: color, dark 
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rr oe es aoe eS $1,000 for him. He is sald to have trotted Th hich had th d licati 
began to apologiz3 and explain that so many |~ ’ a satin ® crop whic € second application | made by scientific men. This paper, says | ¢41) is liable to cause this disease, may not : bloom; very prod 
mile in 2:28, but had no public record. has given a better crop over the whole period, | the Country Gentleman, is the more valuable | jn» term appear appropriate? + is Dyspepsia, Fevers, Kidney Diseases, PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 15th to Oct. 1st, 


people came about the stables to look at iain dante tis 4 licati t . Bil Colic, Mal k 
evidently due e second application of | on account of the very clear and intelligible * sie ilious Colic, Malaria, etc. T weeks after ripetil 

The daorderis called laminitis,” because | agg PUioUs Colic, Malaria, ete. | |GOLZC MIXTURE wo An ae 

r, an 128 0D 


Proctor that he did not really know whento] yur pay gelding Mike Wilkes, who has 

be civil. The stable boys pulled off their | pacing wane of 200K, has been put to a the phosphate and alkaline, Asthe first ap- | manner in which itis written, all unusual those delicate little plates, surrounding the | body and good digestion, without 

caps to the owner of Maud S., the queen of | ting this season, and got a trotting record of plication toek place forty-four years ago, and | scientific words and phrases being fully ex- inside of tho hoof, and called lamin, are which, no one can enjoy good health. a i PRINCE OF W 

the turf, as the unpretentious old gentleman | 2:2634 last week. He is a son of George| the second 40, itis evident that these ma-| plained. The spores of the parasitic fungus | tng parts most affected, although a hed * Sold Everywhere. Hors from England se\ 

walked across the stable-yard to see Spokane, | Wilkes, and a full brother to Ira Wilkes, trot- | 24res are very slowly recoverable. The} which causes the rot, are less than a thou- cases other structures of the foot become in- om —, ~~ 
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ting record, 2:28, pacing, 2:2234. other experiment 1 propose to refer to is a] sandth of an inch in length; they light upon vo:ved. I have one specimen in my posses- H U M P H R E Y Ss’ tractive and se! 


the winner of the Derby.—Chicago Inter , - ist maaan: 
Ocean. ‘our-course rotation, consisting of swedes, | the dew drops or other moist portions of the sion which shows that the disease was so thug mnt of the 
IDDLEBURG 


+ Ir is said that Olmedo Wilkes, owned by Dr. | barley, clover or beans and wheat. All the! jJeayes, germinate and penetrate, and carry , ; 5 
deep seated as to attack the main . HUMP ’ SPECIFI : 

Gibeon, of Jackson, will hereafter be allowed | peodace is enerie’ off the land, and no ma | the Gisense to ether portions ef the plant, or the foot This complaint is one of Pope care roflly prepared presripttons used for nan WY A . i qualia eon 2 

PE success,and forover My . SS bos A ities much res 


to pace, as he has had to carry a pound shove R s a ¢ 
Ex-Governor Alger, of Michigan, has evi- “en cr ng sina we az, - oie nure isapplied. This experiment has com-j| to other plants, and ander favorable con painful that horse flesh is heir to, but this is po iperb e a Every single Spe- t , ? a ; ing along time 
wenty-elg' & be pleted its tenth rotation. The first crop of | ditions spread rapidly. These parasitic : These Specifi Scmense named. * . Re : hardy, and ripe: 
dently not attained that self-satisfaction in | him to trot. He is saidto have carried these ' atte wand sities tahitian ss aiilieh sabe mp little to be wondered at when we recognize | ing orredholne the spate noe, Grugging, pure: “4 hs) oy eae ardy, and ripen 
the pursuit of horsefiesh which he has secur-| weights in his race at East Saginaw, and if he |; eee pan ainteted plants in the alee Uders are most active | the fact that so highly an organized a struct- | “eedthesovereign remedies ofthe World. ‘ AP yay oes wa ost ene 
: F : < tons per acre. The last nine root crops have | between 60° and 70° Fah.; at 40° the de- —————— i ry rae SHIPPER’s PRI! 
ed in politics and the lumber business, nor J did his performance was certainly remarkable, b Jete fail The root has been is insignificant, while at 80° and ure as the internal part of the foot of the RES PRICES. 2 dae age ductive; origin, C 
that gratifying success which has been | as he won the three last heats in a five heat eer 8 wens > ong velopment is a “em ba a siae horse, is suddenly thrown into an acute state v - 28 er Be we le promises to be va 
unable to form a balb, and the amount of | upwards the vitality Of She spores ’s quick’y | of inflammation, and being enclosed in an bia ee oe FP sel pe 
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achieved by such public men as Secretary | race in 2:26, 2:26%%, and 2:26%4. There were oo: 
fi oved by the crop over an . It has been found sible t ae 
phosphoric acid removed by P destroyed. I = © | unyielding box of horn, the hoof, the con- ; Over ¥50 Horses with Colle Treated 18 ith events ‘enaxee. 


Tracy, Leland Stanford and Senator Hearst. | *°ven starters in the class. 
* - ity of the parasi 
acre does not exceed one pound. ‘The bar-| destroy the vitality o Pp tic plants |... quent pressure upon the nerves occasions Seana the Detroit Fire De parti ent With- alcana very 
gtower. This ne 


To a request from one of our leading 
sporting contemporaries for his opinion on a PIERRE LORILLARD, who not long ago de- ley and wheat crops have been fairly good, | themselves in infected tubers by keeping much pain. Fee eo acne, Feceaene 5° 
mooted question of horse speed the Michi- cided to leave the turf altogether, seems to} the last wheat crop being between twenty- | them a few hours at a temperature of 105° ia yapepala, Bilious Stomach eucu: ° Na assertion is verified by published , Azanel very valuable for 
: have had a fresh attack of the fever. The} five and thirty bushels per acre. These crops | to 1103, without injuring the tubers for seed. f re Rites, too Profuse Periods : SS Section mend wank Gab the Hudson River 
Agricultural Items. er ee ase lenges the world; better than any number of in- to middle of Sep 


gan statesman writes: Philadelphia Record says he has forty year. 
expe has bee ‘ - | have, therefore, been able to take up phos- | In this way they may be thoroughly disin- 
Bent ane n that my horses } itn : dividual testimonials. whe a 
gs in training for next season, and & force} boric acid trom the soil in very consider- | fected. Ifthe spores can be prevented from we 8 market 
aj d Chills, M pee It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Indi 
. A WEEDY crop is never a full crop. The Piiest Blind or bleedin tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered Kid- — as 
SON RIVES 


have been faster in the stable than on the 
road. 1 purchased one that was reported “ a preens baer te - sree able quantities. In another experiment, | germinating on the tops, there will be little legitimate crop loses the elements which go to| J atarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head neys or Bladder. 
~ be per lp pomp . bathe 2 py e Stock Farm at Jobstown. New stables are where superphosphate of lime has been ap- | danger of the disease reaching the tubers. | the growth of the weeds. § General feb nate yeleal Weakness ae 1 Oe ont Wierboa or ee — srk, purple te 
would undress me in 4 por Boo: _ pm being built and many improvements made | Plied to the swedes, and noother manure is | Spraying with sulphate of copper renders it ed ones Nieenie:; It will Cure in Sheep: Coli, Hoove, Diarrhoea eee oe eg 
went very fast after I had paid for him. |tnere. Mr. Lorillard 1s giving bis personal | used during the rotation, the swedes yield | nearly certain that the rot maybe prevented. | Tux Massachusetts Agricultural College | $9 Primary, Weakness, Wetting Bod. .3@ | or Dysentery, when given acco-ding to disections ive. September; 
“One difficulty with my horses has always | supervision to the work. about nine tons of bulbs per acre. {t is] The Bordeaux mixture, made of lime and | bas eighty tree scholarships for young men —=—<—— IT WILL PAY after when better 
been that the watch is too fast for them.” ys catch therefore, quite clear that it was the absence | sulphate, is particularly recommended—made | !!ving in that State. BESS ners’ Maneat, (iid pages) | S¥ery ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep PetERs’ YELI 
It is rather unfortunate that our distin- f te ds of fresh li gold, mailed free, | this invaluable remedy always on hand for cases Variety, we think 
Te match race between the gelding White | of phosphate of lime in some form available | by a mixture of ten pounds 0 sh limein} » Co.109 Fulton St.NY. | ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight fall : 
he ance tps ois na ‘ WENTY-FIVE thousand dollars were appro- doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen doses Wanger & Barry q 
guishi p ably | stocking and John Spian’s J. B. Richardson | for the roots which prevented their growth | five gallons of water, pou: slowly into 20 priated for the agricultural portion of the forsheep. A single dose in Colic when given in yet for some reasd 
get left in his horse deals. But his frank | was trotted at Milwaukee last week. The upon the unmanured land, and further, that | gallons of water in which eight pounds of | american display at the Paris Exposition time usually has the desired effect. It will not ly grown and rec 
confession shows that he is philosopher | track was heavy, and the time not fast for there was abundance ot phosphate of lime in | sulphate of copper have been dissolved. The : oe i eve Wank erwin ly oval, bright n 
enough to look upon his experiences with J either of the horses. Richardson was the the soil, which the other crops in the rota- | soil recommended for planting potatoes isa} M. L. Swxer, of Grana . fs and juicy, quality 
e soil, ' rand Rapids, has at his ‘ — Prepared only by I have of 
equanimity and even with a sense of humor. | favorite at the start, and won in straight.) .ouiq make use of. light sandy loam, ora soil which has been | farm at Grand Rapids, a centrifugal separa- are Soy : . , yellow ; co thie 
—M. ¥. Tribune. a Dag pote -ennasnnamathe I think we learn from these experiments | drained; and when the potatoes are dug, | tor which separates the cream from the milk 5: x ~ aman Sent on trial, Freight P Tol R. Jennings. Velerinary Surgeou CANADA. ‘On: 
It is probable the race was ‘square, although | that the root crops do require phosphates in | store them in a cool, dry place, and keep while the latter is still warm. EEE aid. Fully Warranted, 201 First St, Detroit, Mich. Han grown some 
How Horses Learn Tricks. it is not safe to bet that it was with John | a more active and soluble condition than | them dry. The soil appears to hold an im- yee — : 8 TON $35. g@ Agents Wanted Everywhere. skin, nee 
“FJorses,”” says Professor George Barthol- j $e!@n in 1t. other crops. ‘he more soluble the phos-| portant place in the spread of the disease, | T"#Y say twenty-five out of every thousand Cites bloom; flesh yel 
ome ae a seh deal like men ; you can eae phate the larger isthe amount which the} which has been proved to descend through mer Gud debe aoe aen ‘ ’% By tinegnotunder horses feat, Write aa Sweet and rich; ri 
sate them to do pretty much what you want. | ON# of the sensational trotters of the year | crop is likely to take up. It appears to me | the soll by being washed down by rains, and ies fa ; a pm vee we mye: he = dam-|} OSG00D & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. ¥. ster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. handles well. 
Nature doesn’t seem to have meant them to esce es s Volunteer Star 1614, a son of | to be very desirable that some distinction | not commonly through the stems. Hence ee ee £9-18teow With a growin; 
b talking, but I believe their capac- + eeanastianet eee namin e292 arcana & should be made in the different forms of in- | the reason that tubers buried four inches or ED SALARY Ato Sell Ll G LEADERS he WORLD ms ieee ooee 
do;muc g, Shakespeare Jr., (thoroughbred). Alaric is a luble phosphates. I have every reason to} more in the earth, more frequently escape A NEW enemy to the potato has appeared in N WANT on to oon VIN 4 i the Pate Sliven them. As 4 
ites in other respects are probably far in eX- | nay gelding, five years old, bred in Kentucky. peer ee s hate in the basic slag, | than those near thesurface. As the disease New Jersey. It is a small green worm, re- $2000 per YEA co, Elegantly illustrated. A wacterly work. j Productive 
cess of anything we have yet conceived. | His first race this year was at Freeport, 111,, | ‘ink that the phosp' i catidtoest sembling the wire-wurm, but more destructive, | TO open a branch office in your locality. Business | HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Chicago. ?; 
And the methods of training are very sim-]in the 2:40 class, and won after five sharp although not soluble in water, is readily | does not become Injariously active at the and works near the top of the ground, cut- pride, pleasure. ree setae “Trade eotablished. 
taken up by the roots, as well as by other | north much before the first of August, early ting the vine off close, thus totally destroying | “° ling. I.E. S ARD, Cincinnati, O. J. 4. MANN, Kalamasoo, Mich. 


. You can’t force a horse into learning | heats had been trotted, getting a record of 
eis any more than youcana man. Af-|2:29%4. On July 4, at Minneapolis, he lowereg | plants. In the United States they valne the | varieties are more apt to escape. it. orem enone LIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
fection is at the root of successful teaching | 18 record to 2:2674, winning & seven heat | unit of this phosphate very little below the} A portion of this bulletin is occupied with --— SAFE | AVA ow Pa bpm | Sales made in anv parts of Unite States or 
race. Alarie seems to have both speed ana | unit of superphosphate. It is somewhat/ a description of a new disease of the potato, | A CORRESPONDENT of the N. HE. Farmer says FARRA ND % Vo EY aeccinen” reasonable aud made kyown vas 
ce we have eve 


in both cases. he should by his b hat th 
Jasting power, as Be reeding. | singular that, while all the turnip tribes ap-| caused by the work of a thread worm, not | Wat the man needs who only gots a gross 
«when I buy @ horse and begin to train it : neome of $600 from 150 acres is a silo. Cows| ot. C) ke C> 44 INT SS oe $93() A MONTH. agents Wanted. 9 best sell- iy nl necley ; 
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His sire combines the blood of Volunteer anq m the ap-| more than oue-fortieth or on ‘ 
him my first step is to win his confidence. | 4 nerioan Star, and his dam being thorough. | Pet © Gerive so sench Denes Se 2 CRPSENTTE OE gw olid: Will fadee the theomne- to $1,200 ing articles in the world. 1 sampleFres. 

I accomplish that I can do nothing with Mets bound to come to the front in q | Pllcation of soluble phosphates, this result) an inch in length, producing @ great num- | i,out @ proportional ineroase in cost of run, | ——ia et hecho Address JA ¥ BRONSON, Detroit, Mich quality, us free fy 
oat Then I begin to teach him a simple aaeare seabes of heats. * | does not extend to the mangel; at least such | ber of little pimples on the surface of the ning the Pc ” oes ok vine: — ‘ : 48 the common D 
act. To make him lift his foot on a pedes- is our experience. When we find, as in our | shrunken tubers. These were discovered on j SO Berson Fioms Garde pcden Name and AP ERS oc scrnmescirste yen eat 1s ambe 
tal, for instance, I would place the pedestal | Awp now it appears that Guy's 2:11% is not experiments that wheat and barley can con- } potatoes raised in Indiana and brought to} A MassacauserTs inventor has patented 3 BROS, Clintonville, — 4 cts, fy ~L A VEREEO ns. Agency of Some double the price 
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NEW VARIETIES OF PLUMS. 


In a paper read at the meeting of nursery- 
men held at Rochester, N. Y., this spring, 
Mr. S. D. Willard gave some information re- 
specting the newer varieties of plums, and 
as these are mostly unknown to te practi- 
cal orchardists of this State, what he says re- 
garding them will be of general interest. 


Mr. Willard began by saying that the peo- 
ple annually want something new; whether 
of yalue or not, seems to be a secondary con- 
sideration. New varieties are in demand, 
and the man or firm that cannot makea 
showing of them in some shape is regarded 
as not up to the times and hardly worthy of 
patronage. The sentiment of the age must 
be met. The small fruit-growers have the 
honer of having shown more discernment 
in having anticipating the wants of the pub- 
lic in this direction than their more consery- 
ative brethren who have confined their 
efforts more especially to the tree trade, and 
as a result varieties of strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries have been multi- 
plied almost without limit, each in turn 
adapted to all sections and conditions, and 
in point of productiveness far excelling its 
ancestry; 10 short, fully fitted to fill the re- 
quirements of the 19th century in every re- 
spect. 

Truly we are living in an age of progress, 
and while tbe small fruits have led the way, 
it is a matter of encouragement that a more 
lively interest is being awakened in the cul- 
tureof the apple, peach, cherry, pear and 
plum, and in which adaptability, productive- 
ness and good quality are carefully studied, 
while new sorts are yearly being preduced 
and tested to meet the wants of a fastidious 
people. Your Secretary has had quite an 
extended experience in the dissemination of 
new fruits, the reminiscences of which most 
probably prompted him to ask from mea 
few words on new plums. 

The annoyances to which the plum grow- 
er has been subjected by reason of its capri- 
cious habits and the depredations of insect 
life has caused this valuable fruit to have 
been, until recent years, more or less neglect- 
ed, while attention has been bestowed most 
layishiy upon the other fruits, but with the 
aivent of ‘*Ths Wild Goose’’ a new im- 
petus seems to have been given to the de- 
velopment of new varieties of plums, and 
the results seem to have been satisfactory 
and profitable, with the probability that in 
the near future the growing of plums for 
market may become one of the great indus- 
tries of the country. Under such conditions 
it may possibly be well as an association for 
us to learn from each other what we can of 
varieties being brought out and tested of this 
most excellent fruit in our respective local- 
ities. 

Downing tells us of three species of wild 
plums indigenous to this country—the 

hickasaw plum, the red or yellow plum, 
and the Beach plum, while a fourth, which 
has become naturalized in this country, had 
its parentage in Asia, and has given us 
many valuable seedlings thatare grown with 
a remarkable degree of success to-day over 
a large portion of our country. It is of this 
species mainly that I shall speak, mentioning 
a few varieties that have come under my, ob- 
servation, some of which may be new to you, 
while at the same time I would not ignore 
the value of those sorts having their parent- 
age from our wild plum that seem especially 
adapted to sections where the European va- 
rieties do not succeed; and I am sure it 
would bs a sudject full of interest to this 
body if some party whose experience may 
have fitted him to do so, would give a list of 
the newer varieties of value from the three 
first named sorts. Of some of the new vari- 
eties tested within the past few years we 
have found the following good enough to de- 
serve notice: 


Tue Fre_tp—Much like Bradshaw, ripen- 
ing a little earlier; very productive, inclined 
. bear early; origin Schoharie Co., New 

ork. 

Sranton’s SEEDLING—Fruit medium 
size; color, dark purple, with a beautiful 
bloom; very productive; ripens from Sept. 
15th to Oct. Ist, and has been kept two 
weeks after ripening with no tendency to de- 
cay. Asa fine canning fruit it has no su- 
perior, and has fine quality as a table fruit. 

PRINCE OF WALES—A variety imported 
from England several years since; intensely 
productive; large, skin reddish purple and 
thick bloom; flesh greenish yellow; very at- 
tractive and sells well in the markets, 
thcugh not of the highest quality. 
_MippLEBURG—Fruit medium to large, 
dull copper color; in shape and in keeping 
jualities much resembling the prune, keep- 
ing along time without tendency to decay: 
hardy, and ripening about Sept. 15th; a 
promising market variety. 

_ SHIPPER’s PRipE—Tree very hardy; pro- 
auctive; origin, Cayuga County, New York; 
promises to be valuable for market. 

GUEI—Fruit very large, deep bluish pur- 
ple, covered with thick bloom; flesh yellow- 
ish green, coarse, sweet and pleasant; great 
bearerand very early; tree a hardy and rapid 
grower. This new variety is regarded as 
very valuable for market by growers along 
the Hudson River. Vigorous grower. First 
to middle of September. One of the best 
— a market plum is wanted of dark 
color, 

Hupson River PuRPLE EGG—A large, 
dark, purple fruit; considered very valuable 
a8 a market variety in some localities on the 
4udson River. A fine grower and product- 
lve. September; and will be more sought 
after when better known. 

Peters’ YELLOw GaGE—This valuable 
Variety, we think, was introduced by Ell- 
Wanger & Barry quite a long time since, and 
yet for some reason has never been general- 
ly grown and recognized. Fruit large, near- 

ly oval, bright marbled yellow; flesh rich 
and juicy, quality very good and prodactive. 

have often thought that if confined to one 
yellow plum this one would be my selection. 

CANADA ORLEANS—This variety has 

€0 grown some years in the vicinity of 

Hamilton, Ontario. Fruit medium to large, 

skin dark reddish purple, covered with a blue 

loom; fivsh yellow, juicy, melting, very 

Sweet and rich; ripens early in August and 

andles well, 


With a growing demand for Damsons in 
all markets, considerable attention has been 


given them. Asa class they are hardy and 
Productive. 


Tae Frencu DAMSON has much to com- 
mend it. Tree a much better grower than 
Shropshire or Blue Damson. Very hardy 
and an annual bearer; very productive; fruit 
medium; dark copper color, with a rich 

loom, and the best Damson for market pur- 

) we have ever fruited; ripens about two 
Weeks later than Shropshire. 

SHROPSHIRE DAmMsoN—A plum of fine 
ae a8 free from the attacks of curculio 
Th . common Damson, and of same color. 
- @ flesh is amber colored, juicy and spright- 
q: in market it has commanded nearly 

ouble the price of the common Damson, 


and is enormously productive. Last of Sep- 
tember. 

FRoGMORE DAMsSON—Fruit small, in- 
tensely produetive, and promises well. 
Originated in the Royal Gardens at Frog- 
more, England. 

FARLEIGH Damson—Another of the 
same class from England, which promises 
well, after fruiting several seasons. 

The following new European varieties are 
being tested, each of which promises well 
and may prove valuable acquisitions to our 
list: Czar, Grand Duke, Rivers Early Pro- 
lific, Black Diamond, Mallard, Bittern, Car- 
lew, Heron, Late Transparent. 

A few years since a native variety styled 
the Garfield, possessing keeping qualities of 
a very marked character, was sent out by a 
member of this association from Ohio, which 
may be of value. Can anyone present say 
anything in its favor? 

The Bohtan and Ogden may have some 
value; the fruit is promising in appearance, 
while the trees seem hardy. 

The Kelsey is not sufficiently hardy for the 
middle States, 





Summer Pruning of Raspberries. 


The wood from which the crop of raspber- 
ries is obtained is of one year’s growth only. 
In other words, a shoot calleda cane springs 
up from the ground during the one summer, 
bears the fruit the next. The old canes bear- 
ing fruit, say, this year, die away the next. 
In a state of nature or careless cultivation 
even, the whole is a jumble of dead and liv- 
ing branches together. Directly the last of 
the fruit is picked, there is no earthly use 
for the old canes. They are cumberers of 
the ground, and in the way of the free 
growth of those canes depended on for the 
next year’s crop. Cut them all out. Besides 
this, only allow a certain number of new 
canes to grow. 

Many varieties, particularly those nearest 
to the wild ones, and often such are hardiest 
and thus generally cultivated, are very pro- 
lific of canes or suckers, so much so that 
there is not room enough forall. A short 
crop on the tips of the branches is all there 
is, and these even not of the finest. Some 
of the higher-developed kinds, however, are 
sparing of the new shoots or canes, notably 
such as Brinkle’s Orange. When well up 
out of the ground, only a3 many as can fair- 
ly occupy the ground should be left. The 
rest should be cut out with the hoe as though 
they were weeds. If originally set in hills, 
half a dozen shoots is ample toa hill. If in 
rows—probably the best way—a foot apart 
is near enough. The old-fashioned way was 
to tie up to a stake and leave the canes five 
or six feet high. 

The better way now is considered to be as 
bushes. This is managed by pinching off the 
tops of the shoots of the new growth when 
about three feet high. If not stopped, they 
mainly keep extending upwards toa single 
growth, or at most with a side shoot or two. 
The pinching or cutting off the top causes 
the eyes below to start out at once. Thus, 
instead of having a single tall cane, a bush 
with several shoots is the result. These 
grow sturdy, so that they hold themselves 
without support. 

Blackberries are also substantially of the 
same nature, and fruit mainly from the pre- 
vious year’s canes. By careful pinching 
much can be done by growing these in bush- 
es; not, however, as readily as raspberries, 
nor so sure of yielding a first-class crop 
treated the same way. Tae bast of all 
methods, for such as have only limited space, 
is to give a dividing fence to the use of the 
blackberry. Here, by a little attention to 
fastening up the main shoots to the fence 
with some latitude of spreading growth, a 
fence of even twenty-five fest may b2 utiliz- 
ei, and give encugh fora family. Oi course, 
iffence is not convenient, a support of post 
and rails may be arranged, with the shoots 
spreading on each side. In such a place 
they should allowed to occupy not less than 
a space of six or eight feet in width, so that 
it gives plenty of room for picking. The 
thorns are not kindly to come in close con- 
act with.— Prairie Farmer. 





Crystallized and Glaced Fruits. 


The California Fruit-Grower thus de- 
scribes a very popular form of preserving 
fruits: 

The process of preserving fruits in a crys- 
tallized or glaced form is attracting consid- 
erable attention at the present time. This 
process, though comparatively new in Cali- 
fornia, has been extensively operated in 
southwestern France for years, the United 
States having been heavy importers, paying 
fancy prices for this product. 

The process is quitesimple. The theory 
is to extract the juice from the fruit and re- 
place it with sugar syrup, which, upon hard- 
ening, preserves the fruit from decay and at 
the same time retains the natural shape of 
the fruit. All kinds of fruit are capable of be- 
ing preserved under this process. Though 
the method is very simple there is a certain 
skill required that is acquired only by prac- 
tice. The several successive steps in the 
process are about as follows: 

First, the same care in selecting and grad- 
ing the fruits should be taken as for can- 
ning; that is, the fruit should be all of one 
size and as near the same ripeness as possi- 
ble. The exact degree of ripeness is of 
great importance, which is at that stage 
when fruit is best for canning. Peaches, 
pears, ete., are pared and cut in halves as 
for canning; plums, cherries, etc., are pitted. 

The fruit having thus been carefully pre- 
pared is then put ina bucket with a perfor- 
ated bottom and immersed in boiling water. 
The object of this is to dilute and extract the 
juice of the fruit. The length of the time 
the fruit is immersed is the most important 
part of the process. If left too long it is 
overcooked and becomes soft; if not im- 
mersed long enough the jaice is not suffi- 
ciently extracted, which prevents a perfect 
absorption of the sugar. 

After the fruit has been thus scalded and 
allowed to cool, it can again be assorted as 
to softness. The next step is the syrup, 
which is made of white sugar and water. 
The softer the fruit, the heavier the syrup 
required. Ordinarily about 70° Ballings 
saccharometer is about the proper weight for 
the syrup. 

Ths fruit is then placed in earthern pans 
and covered with the syrup, where it is left 
to remain about a week. The sugar enters 
the fruit and displaces what juice remained 
after the scalding process. 

The fruit now reguires careful watching, 
as fermentation will soon take place, and 
when this has reached a certain stage the 
fruit and syrup is heated to a boiling degree, 
which checks the fermentation. This heat- 
ing prozess should be repeated as often as 
necessary for about six weeks. 

The fruit is then taken out of the syrup 





and washed in clean water and Is then ready 
to be either glaced or crystallized as the 
operator may wish. If glaced, the fruit is 
dipped in thick syrup and left to harden 
quickly in the open air. If it is to be 
crystallized, dip in the same kind of syrup, 
but is made to cool and harden slowly, thus 
causing the sugar which covers the fruit to 
crystallize. The fruit is now ready for box- 
ing and shipping, Fruit thus prepared will 
keep in any climate and stand transporta- 
tion. 





Gooseberry Culture, 


The soiis best suited to successful goose- 

berry growing, says Mr. B. Gott, have been 
found to be thoroughly drained, rich and 
deepiy worked, clay loam. ‘These qualities 
of soil are imperative, as the plant is very 
impatient either of excessive dryness or 
heat. This is one of the chief causes why 
success with it is so uncertain in our climatic 
conditions. But with a moderate amount of 
protection from dryness and heat, the suc- 
cess of gooseberry growing, from improved 
American seedlings, is assured. To secure 
these conditions, location must be skillfully 
used. The young plants at two years old 
will be fine, strong and well rooted, whose 
after growth will be rapid; carefully planted 
in ground, previously well prepared, and 
marked off four feet apart each way. This 
planting gives 2,725 plants to the acre, and 
will give satisfaction to the workers and 
pickers, and if every plant grows it will 
make a fine plantation after the first year’s 
growth. The ground must be kept stirred, 
by means of a one horse cultivator, between 
the rows both ways, and not a weed allow- 
ed to be seen. The young bushes make ex- 
traordinary growth of young, thrifty wood, 
and the set of fruit buds will be astonishing, 
repaying all the care lavished upon them. 
In gooseberry growing, a3 in every other 
kind of fruit culture, if one would wish to 
reap the highest result, unceasing vigilance 
and constant application must be certainly 
and freely given. 
The annual pruning consists in shortening 
the summer’s growth to a moderate extent, 
and thinning out the crowding shoots, This 
operation is generally and best done in the 
early summer, as the growth of wood and 
fruit buds on that which is left, will be so 
much better and more encouraging to the 
grower. After the wood has borne fruit 
some three or four years and becomes old and 
feeble, cut it entirely out and encourage the 
young growth in its place. This renewing is 
very important in all pruning for fruitful- 
ness. We have known a gooseverry planta- 
tion to be profitable after having been fruit- 
ed for 20 or 25 years, but we do not advise 
this kind of thing; we believe that the best 
results come from young and vigorous 
plants, as in other fruits, and would advise 
changing the plantation after ten year’s ser- 
vice, as young plants are produced so cheap- 
ly that there is no economy in running a 
plantation after its prime has passed. 





Protecting the Peach. 


At a late horticultural meeting in Illinois, 
G. W. Minier gave an account of a method 
fwhich he had successfully adopted for 
several years. Late in autumn the earth was 
dug and thrown out at the foot of the stem 
on one side, then the tree was bent over and 
laid down on that side, and branches which 
contained the fruit buds well covered until 
the following spring. He had the satisfac- 
tion of eating peaches in this way from his 
own trees as long as he practiced it. This 
mode answers well on young bearing trees, 
but old ones would be too stiff. When the 
young trees are set out, an oblong hole 
should be dug, so that the roots could be 
drawn out in two directions at right angles 
to the position intended for the 
prostrated tree, which will render 
the bending over much easier. We 
have known a modification of this mode, by 
planting the trees inclined nearly prostrate, 
so that a very slight downward movement 
would bring them in contact with the earth, 
when they could be easily covered with a 
foot or two of straw, cornstalks, or other 
protecting substance. The following spring 
they were raised a feot or two, and props 
placed under them to hold that position. In 
some well managed and successful experi- 
ments, nearly a bushel of fine peaches have 
been taken from a tree; afd being freshly 
matured on the trees where they grew, they 
were much better in quality than those 
brought by railway hundreds of miles from 
warmer regions. A third way is to plant an 
inclined row of peach trees at the foot of a 
sloping bank, so that the trees could be bent 
against the face of the bank for covering. 
All experiments in covering the trees when 
standing exposed and erect have ended in 
failure; they must be brought into contact 
with the earth, to receive its warmth. 





The Difficulties of Quince Culture, 


There are several diseas2s of a fungoid 
character which attack the foliage, fruit and 
young wood of the quince, such as leaf 
blight, black spot on the fruit. As prevent- 
ive measures, on land so heavily manured, 
an annual application of 20 to 30 bu. per 
acre of slaked lime will be desirable in early 
spring just before the first working of the 
soil. This will counteract acidity in the 
soil. Lime is also to a certain extent a fungi- 
cide. In addition to this, in June, July and 
August, dress over the trees with a mixture 
of four parts of lime to one of sulphur, in- 
timately mixed. This should be dusted 
lightly and thoroughly all over the foliage 
and fruit, as a fungicide, er rather preventive 
of fungi. Bunt this however important is 
only on one line. Insect depredations are 
perhaps more to be feared. First, the borer. 
This is the same that attacks the apple, the 
wild thorn and the mountain ash. He isa 
voracious fellow and if allowed, will bring 
grief to the quince grower, in the wholesale 
destruction of trees. First, if found in the 
tree, cut and expurgate, using a sharp point- 
ed knife anda sharp pointed spring wire, 
then fill the excavation with soap. ‘To pre- 
vent his extrance remove the earthin May 
from the base of each tree and apply freely 
the following wash: To a pail of common 
lime whitewash add one quart of soft potash 
soap and one quart of strong tobacco lye, all 
well mixed. All the ingredients are health- 
ful to the tree. Each tree should be ex- 
amined in May when applying the wash, 
and again in September, to be sure of ex- 
emption. Tarred paper has been recom- 
mended as a preventive, but it is attended 
with danger. A fine orchard was ruined a 
ew years since in Connecticut by such an 
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application; therefore beware. The curculio, 
the carpocapsa pomonella, or apple worm 
and other insects attack the fruit, causing 
wormy, knotty and imperfect fruit. ‘Thor- 
ough, timely and repeated Spraying with 
London purple or Paris green will prevent 
these. It has been truly remarked that all 
these difficulties put money into the pocket 
of the cultivator who skillfully combats 
them. 

Varieties. —The Orange, Pear, Champion 
and Meech quinces are all good. I advise 
the planting of select seed to secure new and 
more desirable varieties. Another word of 
precaution: Whenever any fungus trouble 
is seen its removal at sight is always in 
order. It should be invariably burned to 
prevent its dissemination. This applies not 
only to the quince but to all other fruits. 
Success is not all in land, location, variety 
or surroundings. It is largely in the culti- 
vator. Napoleon was once asked which was 
the best gun. He replied, ‘That depends 
upon who js behind it.”’ So almost every 
success is largely due to the man behind it. 
I know of the most notable success in 
quinces, and the most complete faiiure, only 
separated by a division fence, One man 
brought all conditions into requisition; the 
other neglected all; it was simply a differ- 
ence in the men.—P. M. Augur, Con- 
necticut State Pomologist, in N. EH. Home- 
stead. 


An Old Fallacy, 


Attention has been called to a fallacy re- 
cently by Dr. T. H. Hoskins, of Vermont, 
in the V. Y. Haaminer. He says: “Asa 
fact tomatoes are in no sense medicinal. If 
they were, they never should be used as an 
article of common diet. So far as affecting 
the human organism is concerned, they act 
precisely like any other commonly used 
fruit; that is, merely as agreeable nutrients. 
Their nutritive power, compared with meats 
and seeds, is very slight; but it is well adapt- 
ed to the warm season of the year, whena 
light diet is best for all, except those en- 
gaged in arduous manual tasks,’? 

‘*The notion that tomatoes are medicin- 
al,’’ he continues, ‘‘ arises from the fact that 
they belong to an extensive family of plants 
in the foliage, seeds or roots of some of 
which medicinal principles are found. But 
the potato, the egg plant, and a few others 
more or less used for food, belong to the 
same large family. There is a poisonous 
principle in the leaf of the peach tree, but it 
is not found in the fruit. So with the to- 
mato, and itis a great pity that this notion 
should have got abroad. That tomatoes dis- 
agree with some people is no evidence of 
medicinal action. Strawberries do the 
same. ”’ 








Window Plants in Summer. 


When everything is green out-of-doors, 
and the flowers are springing up in abund- 
ance in the by-ways, not to speak of the cul- 
tivated gardens, the good housewife does not 
care for window plants. There is another 
reason. The blinds are more or less kept 
closed in the dog-days, all of which is 
against the keeping of house-plants in-doors 
insummer. This is just the time then to 
give them a chance to recuperate under the 
full canopy of heaven, with sunlight and 
dews, for the next winter’s work. If you 
want them to do their best in winter, give 
them a good chance out-of-doors in summer. 

If of the soft-wooded kinds, as geraniums, 
heliotropes, fuchsias, and the like, do not 
plant them out if you can help it, expecting 
them to do full duty in the flower garden. If 
you do, when fall comes, they will have 
grown large and unwieldy, and to take 
up and pot will mar their beauty, and stop 
their flowering for some time. The better 
way is to cut back, or prune into shape, or 
select young plants and grow in the pots all 
the summer. Give them plenty of room, so 
that they get free all round; encourage short, 
sturdy growth. Never mind about flowers 
on them in summer, but rather prepare them 
for the future. Such plants should be just 
ready to bud and blow when taken in-doors 
in the fall. If short, stocky and healthy, an 
entire winter’s flowers may be expected. If 
they are planted out in freeground, and gay 
during summer, with the best of care in 
lifting, they are monthsin recovering. Bet- 
ter even set out cuttings now, and grow on 
till fall. Although smaller, they make excel- 
lent window plants, good for a four inch 
pot.—H. Sanders. 





Horticultural Items. 


THE Hale Brothers, of South Glastonbury, 
Conn., expect to harvest 18,000 baskets of 
peaches this year. 

THE Douglas (Berrien Co.) Record says: 
Judging from the present outlook there will 
not be 10,000 baskets of peaches shipped from 
this vicinity. Trees that were loaded ten days 
ago are now nearly bare, the fruit having 
dropped. 


STRAWBERRIES will ripen a week or ten days 
later by mulching heavily and leaving the 
mulch on late inthe spring. The season of 
fruit can thus be prolonged by uncovering a 
part of the bed early, and the remainder ten 
days later. 


BUBACH gets & good many votes from grow- 
ers as the most profitable of the market va- 
rieties of the strawberry. The Jessie, a good 
many think, has had more of a reputation 
than it could stand up under. It is one of the 
best sorts for the family. 


BLACKBERRIES and raspberries will hang on 
the bushes longer after they are ripe than 
strawberries, and also carry better. There is 
also less competition in the market and a 
better demand, as they are used for canning 
to a much greater extent than strawberries. 


Ir is about fifty years ago since German 
settlers on the banks of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi rivers in the State of Missouri began 
the culture of the grape. The industry grew 
very rapidly for a time, then black rot and 
mildew gave it ayery severe set-back. The 
Isabella and Catawba failed first, then the 
Concord proved unreliable over considerable 
territory and growers became discouraged. 
Later, new varieties, less ‘subject to fungoid 
diseases, were planted and grape eulture re- 
ceived a new impetus, 


PROF. LINTNER says the reason many per- 
sons who have used Paris green for the striped 
cucumber beetle have lost confidence in it, is 
that although it kills all the beetles that par- 
take of it, their places are being continually 
supplied by others that develop daily from the 
imago state during the season of appearance, 
which continues for several weeks. The rav- 





ages of this pest may be prevented by the 


persistent use of plaster of Paris, applied 
when the plants are wet with dew, and re- 
newed as often as it is washed off by rains. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural Home says: 
‘“We had a number of trees of several 
varieties of summer apples, the more numer- 
ous of which were Yellow Harvest and Red 
Astrachan. Apples were scarce that season 
and in eager demand at extraordinary prices. 
We determined to put none but large, sound, 
fair specimens, pretty well colored upon the 
market. So we went over our trees with step- 
ladders of various sizes, and picked all the 
largest, highest colored, fruit, leaving the 
smaller, greener specimens hanging. Eight 
or ten days later in walking through the or- 
chard we were not a little surprised to see so 
much fruit still hanging upon the trees and of 
such large, fair, highly colored apples. Inthe 
second picking we obtained a number of bar- 
rels of fine fruit.’’ 

Reports of damage from the use of too 
strong solutions of London purple used for 
spraying peach trees are rather numerous, 
One Maryland owner, with an orchard of 1,000 
trees, reports that nearly every leaf was de- 
stroyed and the fruit touched by the spray 
dried up and withered, so that his crop now 
promises 10 bushels where he had expected 
1,000. The solution was made by placing one 
teaspoonful of London purplein a bucket of 
water. Peach growers must exercise much 
caution, as the foliage of the tree and its wood 
are much more sensitive to poisons than the 
apple. One pound of London purple in 300 
gallons of water is quite strong enough, ac 
cording to most growers, but the opinion gen- 
erally obtains that it is best to confine the 
use of poisons to the apple orchard where the 
results have proven beneficial beyond a doubt. 








Apiarian. 








THE FIRST YEAR OF BEEKEEP- 
ING. 


Disposing of the Surplus Crop. 


The time of year is now at hand when we 

should, begin to arrange for our exhibit at 

fairs, especially county fairs, and I hope 

every county fair in the United States will 

have a honey exhibit. Space can be secured 

by applying to the managers now, and al- 
though there may be no premiums offered if 
you make a good exhibit this fall you will 
have no trouble in getting premiums for an- 
other year. 1 urge this course because there 
is no better way to advertise and sell your 
honey. You can undoubtedly get permis- 
sion to sell the last day and perhaps all 
through the fair, providing you don’t sell 
your exhibit until the last. To sell success- 
fully at fairs you must have hundreds of 
small packages that you can sell for five 
cents each. The Canadians have a little tin 
receptacle that holds one ounce that they 
give away and it invariably sells from one 
to ten pounds of extracted honey. Then to 
introduce their comb honey they have plates 
and a one pound section on each, cut from 
corner to corner, leaving one-fourth of the 
comb sticking to each side of the section; 
these they sell for five cents each, thus realiz- 
ing 20 cents a pound for their comb honey, 
and sending out one of the best advertising 
mediums in the world. Their cry is ‘‘ Honey 
on a Stick five cents a lick.’? I don’t know 
that it has ever been tried in the States, but 
see no reason why it won’t work, in fact I 
know it will and it makes a much more palat- 
able sweet for the children than poisonous 
candies sold at such places. 

Now, perhaps there are localities where 
fairs will not be held. In that casein tne fall 
it isan excellent plan to take a horse and 
wagon, load up with honey and go right 
through the county; get acquainted with 
your more distant neighbors and you will be 
surprised at the amount of honey you will 
sell and the amount of pleasure you will re- 
ceive. Ilike to get all the pleasure I can out 
of my work, it shortens the days and lessens 
the burden very materially. 

Perhaps some of you will object to this 
latter plan because it savors so much of ped- 
dling, but after trying it once you will find 
it a real pleasure, and a rest from the usual 
routine of work, and you are doing good; at 
the same time you are disposing of your 
honey at remunerative prices. 

By the time this number of the FARMER 

reaches its readers the main honey flow will 
be over, and you should begin to crowd the 
bees down by removing all the finished sec- 
tions of comb from the two crates now on 
the hives, and putting all the unfinished 
ones into one crate, witha view of getting 
them finished up and avoid carrying over so 
many unfinished sections until another year. 
This has a tendency to make the bees store 
honey in the brood nest for their consump- 
tion during the coming winter. This may 
seem a little early to commence to prepare 
for winter, but it is the only safe way. ‘There 
are those who recommend and practice 
taking all the honey gathered by the bees, 
then feed them sugar syrup for their winter 
stores, but I cannot recommend this plan. 
If 1 find any of my colonies short of stores 
they are fed extracted honey until supplied. 
By taking this course or giving them combs 
of sealed honey, you will hear less about 
adulterated honey. 
In closing, I want to call attention to the 
Detroit International Fair and Exposition, 
to be held at Detroit from Sept. 17 to 27 in- 
clusive. ‘There will be a large apiarian and 
honey display there, and their premi- 
ums are liberal. I certainly hope 
the beekeepers of Michigan will show 
to their sister States and to the world that 
we are up with the times. I shall expect to 
do something, and be in attendance at least 
a portion of thetime. Youcan get a premi- 
um list and full particulars by addressing 
C. W. Robinson, General Manager, 7 Mer- 
rill Block, Detroit, a Di. bag 


EO. E. HILTON. 
FREMONT. 
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Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success. 

I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
Honey for the pe ten 
years, and my little pam- 
phiet ‘How I produce 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
pleins the meciod I pursue, 

y mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per 100, $3.00. M us- 
trated price list of Seneral 

Supplies, Bees and Queens, 
free. Address 


f2-ly ,GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


BEE=KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Japanese Buckwheat, Alsike 


Clover Seed, etc. 


FreejPrice List. 
M H. HUNT, Bell Branch Mich, 


Reference—Editor MicHicaN FARMER, 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Over 1,500 i 


teed to give satisfaction. 
our customers at about cost. 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 
each Machine. 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, according 
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Sewing Machines! 


— AT — 


ONE-THIRD PRICE!! 


NEW AIND 


GRRATLY IMPROVEKD 


HicH-Aam SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 





HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machies we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemme:, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oi! Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. 


Bear in mind tiat these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman« 


These articles are all included in the price named 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS, 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00 1 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 


There never was a high-arm 


machine sold before for less than three times this price. 





SEWING MACHINE. 
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LOW-ARM MACHINE 


THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 


<¢ ADWIIV, ,, BY} O} UOIPAIIOS 
“ANS S,1vaA BUC SEpPNjIU] YDIUM 


o'ors ™ CHINGA AOlad 


2 fo ) 
n Use in this State ] 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at/$16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 
scription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 
We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 


A full set of attachments included wit 





location of purchaser. , 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY: ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 


DETROIT Mica 
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THR MIGHIGAN PARMBER. 


July 27, 1889. 
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—AND— 
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GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


—SUOCESSORS TO— 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 
Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


— > 


EASTERN OFFICE: 21 Park Row, New York. 
P. B. BROMFIELD, M’gr. 


—_ 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the 
FARMER changed must give us the name of the 
Postoffice to which the paper is now being sent 
as well as the one they wish to have it sent to. 
In writing for a change of address all inat ‘s 
mecessary to say is: Change the address on 
MICHIGAN FARMER from —— Postoflice to —— 
Postoffice. Sign your name in fuli. 











DETROIT, SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1889. 








Whie Paper is Entered at the Detrott Post- 
afice as second class matter. 








WHEAT. 

The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 68,517 bu., against 
86,798 bu. the previous week, and 211,333 
bu. for corresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
ments for the week were 43,680 bu., against 
$2,539 bu. the previous week, and 78,841 
bu. the corresponding week last year. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 28,756 bu., against 20,770 
bu. last week, and 129,204 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this grain on July 20 was 12,194,470 bu. 
against 12,711,165 bu. the previous week, and 
21,644,810 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 516,- 
695 bushels. As compared with a year ago 
the visible supply shows a decrease of 9,- 
450,340 bu. 

The advent of new wheat in the various 
markets the past week has been followed by 
a “bearish ” feeling, and values have given 
way a little under the pressure, supplement- 
ed by telegraphic dispatches from the west 
and northwest of improved crop conditions. 
The weakness engendered is not as great as 
we feared it would be, and shows that there 
is an undertone of strengthin the market, 
based upon the belief that wheat is going to 
be better property to own this year than last. 
Old wheat holds up strong. It will bein 
good demand for a month yet by millers, 
who will not care to handle the new crop un- 
til it has been well dried out. No. 1 white 
declined about 1c during the week, and No. 
2 red advanced. In futures July has advanc- 
ed 24¢c per bu., while August and Septem- 
ber have held their old positions. The prices 
for spot of course refer to old wheat. 

The following taple exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat (old) in this market 
from July ist to July 26th inclusive: 


No.1 No, 2 
hite. Red. 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the past week; contracts of course 
can be filled with new crop wheat: 


Aug. Sept. Oct. 
79 : ee 


The first car of new wheat was received in 
Detroit yesterday. 

The wheat crop in this State is a very un- 
even one. In some towns it is excellent, 
and in others nearly a failure. There is 
more or less shrunken grain, especially in 
the southwestern part of the State. In the 
middle tier of counties the prospects are the 
best, but even there the crop is irregular. A 
report from Grand Rapids says: 


‘*The wheat harvest is on the whole pro- 
ceeding under quite favorable conditions. 
Some farmers report very good crops, others 
report quite serious damage from rust and 
the midge, with shrunken grain aud a light 
yield on heavy straw. Other crops are doing 
fairly well. Corn is somewhat behind.’’ 

A cable dispatch from Vienna to the J. 
Y. Herald says: 

‘The harvest has been bad in Hungary 
and South Russia, owing to drouth. In 
Vienna this drouth has been severely felt 
through a decline of the water supply, which 
has diminished to the extent of 400,000 


hogsheads a day.”’ 

Prospects for the wheat crop in Minnesota 
and Dakota are reported to have improved 
within the past two weeks. 

The English wheat harvest is likely to be 
very late owing to continued wet weather. 
The British millersare said to be looking for 
old wheat to mix with the new crop, as the 
grain is iikely to be very damp. 

Sensational reports of big yields are being 
received from Iowa, California, and other 
States, but at this season when the specu- 
lator is working the wires for the benefits of 
his “‘ deals” it ts jast as well to take such 
stories with a big allowance. 

The India crop is less than last year, when 
it was fully 25 per cent below a normal 
yield. Other food grains are also reported 
to have given a light yield, hence more wheat 
will be consumed by the natives than usual. 
We look for very light shipments from In- 
dia this year. If reports from Russia are 
to be believed, that country will have less 

qheat for export than usual, and to that ex- 


tent the demand for American wheat must 
increase. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight”’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 
rope: 

Visible supply si 


On passage for United Kingdom.. om 
On Passage for Continent of Europe. 


Bushels. 
13,955,953 
13,376,000 

1,736,000 
29,067,953 
29,372,715 
30,760,388 


Total bushels July 6, 1889........ 
Total previous Week . ..........00005: 
Total two weeks ago 

Total July 7, 1888......... 48 294.533 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending July 13 were 
1,115,880 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing June 29 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 1,654,272 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show a decrease 
for those eight weeks of 309,552 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1888. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending July 13, 1889, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 580,000 bu., of which 540,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 40,- 
000 bu. for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 560,000 bu., of which 440,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 120,000 bu. to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, toJuly 15, aggregate 7,800,000 bu., 
of which 4,940,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 2,860,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For the corresponding period in 1888 
the shipments were 14,700,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India July 2 was 
estimated at 1,936,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 5,376,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was guo- 
ted auiet, at advanced prices. Quotations 
for American wheat were as follows: No. 2 
winter, 6s. 114d.@7s. 01<¢d. per cental; No. 
2 spring, 7s. 34¢d.@7s. 41¢d.; California No. 
1, 73, 1d.@7s. 2d. 
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CORN AND OATS. 


CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 7,992 bu., against 17,644 
bu. the previous week, and 13,352 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 1,967, against 5,338 bu. 
the previous week, and 5,388 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on July 20th 
amounted to 7,990,587 bu., against 8,950,- 
606 bu. the previous week, and 8,389,857 bu. 
at the same date in 1888. The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 960,019 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 16,674 bu. against 
15,062 bu. last week, and 24,278 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. The market is 
gniet and easy at an advance of 4c from 
the prices of a week ago. No. 2 is now 
quoted at 37c per bu for spot, and 37e for 
August delivery. Late reports from the 
west show that the growing crop cannot 
equal that of last season, and in some sec- 
tions it will require very favorable condi- 
tions to assure even a fair crop. The crop 
is reported to be tasseling out too short in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to allow a large 
yield. The Chicago market yesterday was 
lower for corn, clesing quiet. Quotations 
there were 36%sc per bu. for spot No. 2, 
353e for August delivery, and 35c for 
September. Receipts keep up well in that 
market. 

The Liverpooi market yesterday was 
quoted quiet with light demand. New mixed 
western, 3s. 113¢d. per cental. In futures 
July sold at 33. 1144¢d., August at 33. 113¢d. 
and September at 3s. 112¢d., 

OATS. 

The receipts at this point for the week 
were 36,522 bu., against 22,487 bu. the 
previous week, and 28,162 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 2,677 bu. against 734 bu. the 
previous week, and none for same week 
in 1888. The visible supply of this grain 
on July 20th was 4,673,383 bu., against 
5,068,713 bu. the previous week and 3,025,- 
783 at the corresponding date in 1888. The 
visible supply shows a decrease of 395,330 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 8,846 bu., against 
9,373 bu. the previous week, and 12,594 
the corresponding week in 1888. White 
oats were in demand and higher earlier in 
the week, but the market has eased off a 
little. No. 2 white are quoted at 31c per 
bu., No. 2 mixed at 251¢c, and light mixed 
at 30c. No. 2 mixed for August delivery, 
which would mean new crop, are quoted at 
23i%¢ per bu., and September at 23'c. 
These prices show how the trade regards 
the future of the market. There is no 
doubt but that the new crop will be a 
very heavy one. Reports from all parts of 
this State, as well as from Iowa, Illinois 
and Kansas, speak of a heavy yield as cer- 
tain. At Chicago oats have ruled very 
quiet, speculation being confined to other 
grains. Spot No. 2 mixed are quoted there 
at 23%{c, August delivery at 21}¢c, and 
September at same figures. The New York 
market is quoted firm for spot, with white 
grades higher, and moderately active for 
future delivery at a lower range of prices. 
Quaovtations yesterday were as follows: No. 
2 white, 3314 @34c; mixed western, 26@29c; 
white western, 34@40c. In futures No. 2 


mixed for July closed at 27}¢c, August at 
27%e, and September at 27¢c¢ per bu. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BULTER. 
Dealers generally quote prices higher than 
a week ago, with fair to good dairy at 12@ 
13¢ per lb. Choice dairy is in light supply, 
and would readily command 14@15c if real- 
ly nice. Receipts contain little if any of 
such butter. Creamery is steady and un- 
changed at the rates of a week ago—14@17c 
per Ib., as to quality. Western markets are 
generally in the same condition as our own, 
with choice stock active and firm. At the 
east, however, stocks are 50 large that deal- 
ers are in a quandary how to get rid of them, 
and receipts so far have been very heavy. 
At Chicago yetserday, the prevailing low 
prices were attracting buyers, and fine grades 
ruled firmer than a week ago. Stocks are 
still large and include considerable dairy 
butter that is poor in quality, in addition 
to large lines of medium creameries. 
Quotations were as follows: Good to 





fine Western creamery, 14@153¢c per lb.; 


Elgin district or fancy, 1544@16\c per Ib.; 
choice dairies, 12@13c; poor or streaked 
lots, 7@9c; packing stock,7}¢@9c. The New 
York market is reported to be in a demoral- 
ized condition owing to large stocks and 
heavy receipts. Holders are using every 
endeavor to widen the outlet, and appear 
willing to meet buyers upon almost apy 
basis which will result in a freer movement; 
but the demand continues slow and unsatis- 
factory, and receivers are becoming more 
and more discouraged. Exporters are buy- 
ing under grades quite freely, but are not 
willing to operate in high grades toany ex- 
tent, and although they occasionally take a 
lot of creamery at from 1244@15c, the busi- 
ness is too light to have a noticeable effect 
upon the market. Western creamery is in 
large supply and dull, while dairy is little 
inquired for. 

Quotations in that 


were as follows: 
BASTEBN STOCK. 


Creamery, State, pafls, tancv 
Creamery, State and Pa., tubs, Lancy 


market yesterday 


Creamery, fair......... see eeees 
State dairy, tubs. fancy........0.-++. 
State dairy, tubs, goo 

State dairy, tubs, £ 

State dairy, Welsh, fancy 

State dairy, Welsh, prime 

State dairy, Welsh, fair to good 


WESTERN STOCK. 


Western Creamery, fancy............ 
Western imitation creamery, choice. 
Western do, good to prime 

Western dairy, fine 

Western dairy, good 

Western dairy, ordinary 

Western factory, firkins, fresh, fancy 


15 @15% 
14 @14% 


since May ist, the beginning of the trade 
year, compare as follows: 
Rapes. 


For week ending July 22...........45+ 
Same week 1888 

SinceMay 1, 1880........ccccccceccsoes 
Same time last year 


CHEESE. 


While this market and Chicago are quot- 
ed a shade higher, the eastern and Canadian 
markets are in anything but a favorable 
position for sellers. Large receipts in the 
face of declining markets abroad and a light 
demand from exporters, are causing a de- 
moralized feeling in the trade which may 
result in a still lower range of values obtain- 
ing before the market recovers its normal 
tone. Quotations here are 81¢@9}¢c for full 
cream State, with a quiet market. At Chi- 
cago thehome trade is taking a fair quantity 
of cheddar twins and Young America, with 
prices a shade better than a week ago. While 
a fair trade was reported on export account, 
yet there was a hesitancy on the part of 
foreign buyers to pay asked prices. 
Quotations there yesterday were as follows: 
Full cream cheddars, 754@8c per lb; twins, 
73%,@8c perlb; Young Americas, 8c; poor to 
common lots, 3@5c; Swiss cheese, 9@10}¢c. 
brick cheese, new full cream, 5@6c. The 
New York market yesterday was quoted 
firmer than for the previous few days, at a 
decline from last week’s prices. The Daily 
Bulletin said of the market: 

‘*There was a continued demand for 
colored, and strictly fancy goods brought 
8e without difficulty, with now and then 
‘ge more on pet single factories or the com- 
binations; but outside of that buyers remain- 
ed indifferent, and indeed as a whole the 
market looked quite dull. For white a direct 
call was something of a rarity, and while 
exceptional lots of dead white reach 83¢c the 
average idea was to consider 8'4c¢ about the 
market rate.’’ 

Quotations at New York yesterday were 
as follows: 


State factory, full cream fancy, col'd. 
State factory, full cream, fancy, white §& 
State factory, full cream, choice...... 
State factory, full cream good 

State factory, full cream, common... 
State factory, light skims, prime 

State factory, skims good 

State factory, skims, medium 

State factory, full skims 

Ohio flat 


The exports of cheese from New York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 
year) compare as follows: 


8&6 


BRE 
S8gsss 


Exports. 
lbs. 


3,545,182 
4,805,807 
27,630,179 


For week ending July 22...........++. 
Same week 1888 

Since May 1, 1889.........cesssscessens 7,630,179 
Sametime last year............-----+05 27,667,787 


At Montreal the market is quoted dull 
with light transactions, and generally weak- 
er. Shippers offering 8}¢c, and sellers ask- 
ing 8%c. 

Sales at Ingersoll on Tuesday were 1,350 
boxes at 85c;7,000 were offered. 

At Bellville 1,500 offered; 1,000 sola at 
8 @8Xe. 

One of the features of the New York 
cheese market for some time has been the 
impossibility of finding custom for Ohio flats 
except at positive slaughter rates, and the 
consequent necessity for storing. It has 
also been pretty hard on medium and poorer 
skims, with a suspicion that they are ac- 
cumulating in stock. 

At Liverpool yesterday the market was 
reported dull and lower. Quotations were 
as follows for American: Finest colored, 
44s. per cwt.; finest white, new, 44s. per 
cwt.; a deciine of 6d. on colered and 1s. on 


white as compared with the prices of a week 
ago. 


WOOL, 





The only feature of interest in the wool 
markets the past week has been the sensa- 
tional dispatches regarding the decision of 
the appraisers of customs to restore the old 
duties on ‘‘ wastes,’”’ ‘‘broken tops,’’ ete. 
Our readers may rest assured that nothing 
of the kind has been done. ‘fhe Secretary 
of the Treasury has decided those points, 
and nothing but the Supreme Court can re- 
verse his findings. At the recent meeting of 
the appraisers in New York it was voted to 
recommend that hereafter garnetted and 
carbonated wastes (even though made from 
threads and other hard and bona fide; wastes) 
be dutiable hereafter as scoured wool at 30 
cents per pound. Should the Secretary of 
the Treasury adopt this recommendation, 
the practice of the department will then 
resi soft waste, broken tops, etc., at 60 
cents per pound; garnetted and carbonated 
wastes at 30 cents per pound; thread wastes 
etc., 10 cents per pound. Itis probable that 
the dispatches referred to were got up on 
these recommendations. 

So far as values are concerned there is 
nothing new to offer. While quiet, as is 
usual at this season of the year, the sea- 
board markets are all firm. If general busi- 
ness holds good we look for an advance in 
the price of all classes of good wools of 
2@38ce by October 1st. The advance must 
come sooner or later. 


<t.e 


At Ionia, the grain aphis has attacked the 
foliage of the maple trees. 








THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Views of Farmers on the Recent Troubles. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

As a lifelong agriculturist and one who 
has long looked with a feeling of pride upon 
Michigan’s school for farmers, the writer is 
intensely pained to witness the difficulties 
now existing atthe College. It is not for the 
purpose of championing the cause of Prof. 
Johnson, or any other person or faction that 
I now take up the pen, though I cannot in 
the very outeet forbear to state that I con- 
sider Prof. Johnson one of the very ablest 
agriculturists of our State. I have had re- 
peated dealings with him. I have repeated- 
ly listened to his addresses before farmers’ 
institutes and stock breeders’ associations, 
and have read much of his work in the 
agricultural press of the country, by all of 
which I had become thoroughly impressed 
with the conviction that he was ‘the right 
man in the right place.’ I don’t believe 
that Michigan possesses a better man for 
the position he occupies. But it is not in 
behalf of the man that I propose now to 
write. A far deeper and much more vital 
question is involved than the reputation or 
standing of any individual, whether public 
or private. I consider the real question 
involved is one of life or death to our Agri- 
cultural College. Not that I suppose the in- 
stitution is in danger of being abolished; 
that is not where the danger lies. There 
are those who would cut the heart out of it, 
and then bid it live on. It is an open 
secret that there has long existed a desire 
to abolish the manual labor feature of in- 
struction at the College, and right here is 
where the danger lies. Agriculture is the 
most important of all Michigan’s vital in 
terests. Our State has many institutions of 
learning, of which her citizens are justly 
proud; institutions endowed and sustained 
at great expense, both on the part of the 
State and the general government, but there 
is only one out ofthem all that the farmers 
of Michigan can call their own. It had its 
origin in awise provision of our constitu- 
tion. It has been established and sustained 
by some of the wisest and best considered 
acts of successive legislative bodies. It has 
received the fostering care of a succession of 
professors, of whom the State has been 
justly proud. AndImust here make this 
passing remark; that while in all our legis- 
lative bodies the farming class has been 
but slimly represented, the Agricultural 
College has been liberally dealt with, though 
not prodigally, as some other interests have 
been. Its foundations have been laid in 
wisdom, it is established upon a firm basis; 
it can look with just pride upon more thana 
score of its students doing honor to the 
country as professors in the institutions of 
other States. And after allthis must it be 
allowed to die in the hands of its friends? 
It now remains to be determined whether 
our own chosen agricultural managers shall 
be found equal to the task of sustaining 
what our State has so nobly established. 
Why did our State Board of Agriculture 
give way to the pressure of a band of 
students who were sent there to learn prac- 
tical agriculture, and grew too high-toned 
for the position? 

We have heard of ‘‘ the play of Hamlet, 
with Hamlet left out,’? and it now looks as 
if we were to have an Agricultural College, 
with agricultureleft out. It is the fault and 
danger of the age that all classes are getting 
above their business. Our country is the 
paradise for demagogues, labor is getting 
high-toned, in fact the whole country is 
traveling on stilts. Such a state of facts 
would not have been possible fifty years ago, 
but the vast accumulation of capital has 
made it possible now. In other countries 
of the world (excepting perhaps Ireland), 
more sensible views prevail among the 
medium and lower classes. They appre- 
ciate their situation and adapt themselves to 
it; but here, where any ragged urchin is 
educated to the idea that he is born to bea 
President, the lower class is forever en- 
gaged in a feverish and breathless chase to 
overtake the higher. From this cause al- 
most everybody is living beyond his 
means. Labor organizations are found 
everywhere, not for the purpose of en- 
couraging labor, but to get rid of labor. In 
a few more years the farm laborer will not 
want to work more than six hours in a day, 
and then he will want his employer to hold 
an umbrella over him to keep the sun from 
injuring his complexion. Under such a 
state of facts it is not strange that students 
of agriculture should catch the infection 
and become dissatisfied with labor. But in 
after life the views of these same students 
will undergo a change. But let them pause 
and consider now. What is a polished and 
educated mind good for without health and 
strength of body? Look at the most dis- 
tinguished men our country has ever pro- 
duced. Nine-tenths of them-sprung trom 
obscure origin, and in their early pursuits 
had their physical system hardened and 
strengthened by bodily labor. Comparatively 
very few of our most successful business 
men ever had college educations. Take the 
healthiest boy in the country from the 
active and health-giving pursuits of the 
farm at fourteen, and shut him up in a 
university till twenty-one and you will have 
spoiled his constitution. During that period 
of life when the human body is forming and 
ripening, the muscles must be hardened as 
they are laid on; if not done then it can 
never be successfully done in after years, 
The healthy boy of fourteen, instead of de- 
veloping into a healthy man, has become a 
mere houseplant, and it is needless to look 
for a vigorous mind in an enervated and 
effeminate body. I bave known instances 
where fond and doting parents have em- 
barrassed themselves and stinted tha com- 
forts and necessaries of life to gratify the 
desire of a promising and ambitious boy in 
obtaining an edu:ation. I have watched 
the progress of that boy as he grew to man- 
hood, no, not to manhood, for his manhood 
had been sacrificed upon the altar of educa- 
tion, irretrievably sacrificed, never more to 
return. I have seen him graduate with 
high honors, and receive his diploma, to the 
unspeakable gratification of his friends and 
kindred, and I have seen him go forth to 
the world, an educated fool. Everything 
was education and science and theory, 
nothing was practical; and in fact his upper 
story was Iumbered up with a mass of mat- 
ter that he knew not what to do with. How 
much better that sach aone had been sent 
to our Agricultural College, and there, under 





the tuition of our Prof, Johnson, had been 


required to work three hours in each day, 
thus giving tone and health and vigor to his 
body, and at the same time enforcing in- 
delibly upon his memory the lessons re- 
ceived in the classroom. Bat I feel that 1 
am rebelling against the spirit of the age. 
The race of Ben Franklins and Roger Sher- 
mans, of Daniel Boones and Andrew Jack- 
sons, like that of the mastodon of bygone 
ages, has become extinct. But the laws of 
nature cannot be reversed. ‘‘ By the sweat 
of thy face shall thou eat bread”’ is a 
statute that has never been repealed; and if 
we would have arace of farmers worthy of 
the name, let the farmers of Michigan 
stand by their only institution, and through 
all hazards and vicissitudes sustain the men 
who are devoting their lives to make it, in 
letter and spirit, what its founders intended 


it—an agricultural college. 
ENOS GOODRICH. 


OcEOLA CENTER, July 22, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

DEAR Srr:—I am glad you take a decided 
stand as to the difficulties existing at the 
Agricultural College, for much of the doings 
are Shameful, a disgrace to the institution, 
and should be beneath the dignity of any man 
who calls himself an American. I refer to 
the insults and abuse that have been heaped 
upon Prof. Johnson by students. 

It seems strange that one who can change 
his department from chaos and confusion to 
order and usefulness, and who is repeatedly 
called upon and considered an acquisition 
at stock breeders’ associations and farmers’ 
institutes, to instruct and interest practical 
agriculturists, should be so deficient before a 
class of inexperienced students. 

It is evident the difficulty does not rest 
here. It has been brewing for several years, 
until those who are leaders seem to be more 
anxious to make good the boast, that ‘* when 
the students decide a professor is no longer 
wanted, he must go,’’ than for any good to 
the College. This conclusion is strength- 
ened when we note the petition to the gov- 
ernor for Prof. Johnson’s removal. Unfair 
and unjust means were used to procure 
these names. Many of the freshmen 

signed, not from choice or because they 
had anything against Prof. Johnson, but be- 
cause they felt forced to do so to avoid the 
epithets and abuse that followed a refusal. 
I have this direct from students themselves. 

How ‘‘unbearable”’ the situation must 
be to those fifty-two students of the me- 
chanical department who have never had 
an hour’s work in the agricultural course? 
Does it not show a willful purpose to ac- 
complish an end? 

If this precedent is to be established, that 
whenever the students decree it, a ‘‘ pro- 
fessor must go,’’ the bright star of Michi- 
gan’s Agricultural College has commenced 
to descend. 

Prof. Johnson has the sympathy of the 
entire agricultural portion of this communi- 
ty, who claim that justice demands a fair 
and impartial investigation, and that the 
dignity of the College be sustained at what- 
ever cost. BENJ. F. BATCHELER. 


Paw Paw, Mich, July 23, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

DEAR Sir.—Who knows better than the 
Board of Agriculture and the students at the 
college whether Prof. Johnson is competent 
or not? The alumni, at its meeting in ’S8, 
expressed by a resolution its judgment ad- 
verse to Prof. Johnson. We think it is safe 
to say that there have not been during Prof. 
Johnson’s ten years at the college ten stu- 
dents who regarded him as a competent man 
to fill the position. This we know from 
personal observation as a member of the 
alumni during that time; by personal obser- 
vation we mean correspondence and conver- 
sation with the students on the grounds, 
Those who have been ina position to know 
admit that he is a good, practical farmer, 
but no better than a score of others in this 
State, who cannot teach the science of agri- 
culture. That Prof. Johnson could not 
teach the science was apparent from the 
first, but he has been given several years’ 
trial in hopes that he would become pro- 
ficient. In teaching agriculture as a science, 
it is necessary that a man should know 
something about chemistry and botany, and 
as soon as the Professor begins to talk about 
the principles which involve these and other 
sciences, his deficiency is apparent, and no 
one would discover it quicker than the 
students, fresh from the other professors, 

Why have students, during his professor- 
ship,taken every means to escape his classes? 
Why have post-graduate students been there 
and stayed in his classes fora few days only? 
Has Prof. Johnson ever studied the science 
of agriculture under any instruction any- 
where? From the most conservative stu- 
dents of the older classes I have heard noth- 
ing encouraging about Prof. Johnson as a 
teacher. That itis difficult, if not almost 
impossible, to find a man who is both a good, 
practical farmer and a good teacher is ap- 
parent toall. The study of the science re- 
quires so much time and appMation that 
there is little time left fora man to become 
a thorough, practical farmer, and it has 
seemed for years to the friends of the Col- 
lege that two men should be employed to do 
the work which Prof. Johnson has been re- 
quired to do—one to teach and the other to 
conduct the farm. 

Those of us who have the welfare of the 
College at heart are more than anxious to see 
the Department of Agriculture made the 
most prominent—the distinctive feature of 
the College. That this is a blow at this de- 
partment we do not believe. It is hard, if 
not impossible, to give to the public the full 
history of the trouble which has arisen from 
Prof. Johnson’s department. Hecomplains 
that the other members of the faculty have 
not sustained him; the other members of the 
faculty are not in a position to answer these 
charges—they should not be required to. 
These are things which should be investigat- 
ed by the Board of Agriculture and its de- 
termination should be final. There is no 
other way to make each department inde- 
pendsnt and maintain the discipline of the 
College. 

Those of us who did our little all to main- 
tain Prof. Johnson in his first troubles with 
the students have seen long ago that the 
best interests of the college demanded a 
changein this department. We think it is 
worse than idle talk to assert that students 
have been bullied into signing any papers 
or taking any action iff this matter. To our 
certain knowledge the authority of the Col- 
lege has been exerted to its fullest extent to 
maintain Prof. Johnson and to suppress the 
feeling that has existed there for a long time; 





and had it not been for the exertions of the 
President and faculty in this direction Prof, 
Johnson would have gone long ago. Sever- 
al members of the Board of Agriculture have 
been more than anxious to support Prof, 
Johnson in that position, and have hoped 
against hope until they have seen that noth- 
ing but his resignation would remove the 
evils which threaten the College. 

With the most kindly personal feeling 
toward Prof. Johnson, we beg leave to ex- 
press our opinion as herein indicated, and 
wish for him a successful life in some other 
direction. tespectfully yours, 

GEORGE E. BRECK. 
REPLY TO MR. BRECK. 

Our correspondent is a good enough law- 
yer to Lnow that if the premises from which 
he draws bis conclusions are false, then his 
argument is null. He asserts that Prof. 
Johnson is not capable of teaching scientific 
agriculture. We reply that he is not there 
for that purpose. He is engaged to teach 
practical agriculture, and is denominated 
‘* Professor of Practical Agriculture.’ Does 
not our correspondent see that he has been 
entirely at fault in his criticism? The 
teachers of science are at the College in 
large numbers, and while Prof. Johnson and 
his friends, the agriculturists of the State, are 
not disposed to object to the fullest and best 
instruction being given in the sciences, we 
ask him if he and the scientists should not 
be satisfied with nine-tenths of the faculty 
being engaged in that work, and allow 
agriculture at least one practical man at the 
College? When we speak of a practical 
man we mean one wEo has the merit of com- 
bining common sense and science in his 
practice, and this Prof. Johnson has done 
with the result of securing the commenda- 
tion and endorsement of the best practical 
agriculturists in the State. We believe that 
we will be sustained in claiming that his 
department, so long laughed at and ridi- 
culed in the early history of the College, is 
to-day the most popular of any with the 
farmers of Michigan. 

A word about the alumni meeting of ’88, 
which our correspondent refers to. After 
all the recommendations and resolutions 
offered had been discussed and adopted, at 
tnat meeting, and it was supposed all busi- 
ness had been finished, Prof. Bailey, a 
member of the faculty, brought up matters 
relating to the Department of Agriculture in 
a speech criticising Prof. Johnson. The 
speech was received with silence. There was 
nothing further said on the subject. No 
resolutions were passed, nor did another 
person speak either against or in support 
of Prof. Bailey. The bad taste of a mem- 
ber of the faculty taking advantage of 
such an occasion to atir up the enmity 
of the alumni was freely commented 
upon, and here we have further proof, 
which, added to the case of McEwan, and 
coming from outside sources, shows the en- 
tire truth of the charges made by Prof. 
Johnson, that certain members of the facul- 
ty have repeatedly done what they could to 
prejudice the minds of students and array 
them against him. What does Mr. Breck 
think of Prof. Bailey’s action? Does he 
endorse it? 

As to Prof. Johnson’s ability as a teacher 
of practical agriculture we shall offer a little 
evidence, and from what ought to be high 
authority. Here is something published two 
years ago in the Lansing Journal over the 
signature of Prof. Johnson, and while Hon. 
Edwin Willits was President of the College: 


After the petition was presented complain- 
ing ef my instruction, the Board suggested 
to Pres. Willits to visit my class daily, note 
the work done, etc. I was very glad to have 
him doso, He was present at one-fourth of 
all the exercises of the half term. Every day 
lasked him: ‘‘ Pres. Willits, have you any 
suggestions as to the manner or matter of 
my lectures?’’? His invariable reply was: 
‘Nothing. The lectures are all right. The 
boys are prejudiced, that is all the trouble.’’ 
Once he suggested my writing some words 
used on the blackboard, as he feared the 
students did not understand them. With 
this single exception 1 do not think he ever 
offered a criticism; but expressed his ap- 
proval of the work; and this, bear in mind, 
for one-fourth of the lectures of which the 
sophomores a year ago made complaint. 


At the meeting of the Board a few weeks 
ago, when this same subject was under dis- 
cussion, President Clute was asked for his 
opinion of the lectures of Prof. Johnson. 
His answer was: 

‘* The lectures seem to me to have been 
good, straight-forward, practical lectures, 
such as our students in agriculture ought to 
have.’’ 

Now, if Mr. Breck will take as much trouble 
as the two Presidents did to ascertain the 
exact truth about the instruction in the agri- 
cultural department of the College, he may, 
like Festus, be ‘‘ almost persuaded” of its 
utility and galue.x—Epiror FARMER. 


Wesley J. Garlock, the well known 
breeder of Shropshire sheep at Howell, Liv- 
ingston Co., expresses his views in no un- 
certain terms. He says: 

**Tam heartily in accord with the position 
taken by the Farmer inthe case of Prof. 
Johnson, and think if one-half he states be 
true he is a badly treated map, and an in- 
vestigation into facts concerning the conduct 
of professors and students is highly in order. 
I know no man connected with Michigan 
institutions who has treated each and all 
with more impartiality and maintained the 
dignity and honor of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the College at Lansing both at 
home and abroad with more credit than has 
Prof. Johnson. Ithas been and is now a 
wonder to me how a man that I know counts 
among his friends the very best citizens in 
Michigan, can be thus bulldozed, and now 
beaten in the house of his friends. If this 
is the state of things now I would like to 
know what the showing is in future for the 
Department of Agriculture of the College 
in which farmers have so much interest, and 
what is the showing for the man who is to 
succeed the one who has been the first to 
place this department upon a practical and 
substantial basis,’’ 


A. W. Maring, of Mendon, St. Joseph 
Co., writes us upon this subject : 

‘*T am candidly of the opinion that Prof. 
Johnson has been deeply wronged and 
grossly misrepresented in the controversy ‘ 
that has been going on for the last two or 
three years at the Agricultural College; and 
I also believe that a thorough investigation 
of the charges should be made. It is not 
only due to Prof. Johnson, but the farmers 
and tax payers of the State havea right to 
know why the State Board of Agriculture 
should ask the resignation of the Professor, 
for among the farming classes I believe him 
to be the most popular man at the College.”’ 


Mr. C. HIBBARD, of Corunna, Shiawas- 
see Co., a successful practical farmer and 
stock grower, and one of that class of pio- 
neers to which Michigan owes so much of 
the position she occupies as a State, has this 
to say: 





**] will say that if such a man as Prof. 


a 


John son cannot havea fair show at the h 

of the State Board of Agriculture, ge 
tax-payers, had better throw up the school 
entirely, for I think the Professor the most 
practical man at the College.” 


Mr. Tuos. Wyckorr, of Davisburg 
President of the Michigan Galloway Breed. 
ers’ Association, writes a note thanking Mr 
J. M. Turner for his letter in last issue, and 
endorsing Prof. Johnson. 


Mr. J. B. THORBURN, of Holt, Ingham 
Co., a successful farmer and stoek-breeder, 
says he finds the farmers of thx: section wal] 
posted about College affairs, and that they 
want a fair investigation of the present 
troubles. 


Mr. B. G. BUEL, stock-breeder and farm- 
er, and one of the best known citizens of Lit- 
tle Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., says in a note: 
** Nearly all our people will be disappointed 
with anything less than a most thorough jp. 
vestigation.”’ 


Mr. J. J. SHEARER, of Greenville, who 
has a stock farm there and also at Piymouth, 
Wayne Co., writes: 


“We are all anxious to have a full ang 
impartial investigation of the troubles of the 
past few years at the College, and have the 
matter decided as to whether ‘ the tail is to 
wag the body or the body wag the tail.’” 


Mr. Joserpu LANNIN, of South Haven, g 
prominent fruit-grower, writes: 

‘* My private opinion is that the interest 
of all parties will be well served by discharg- 
ing every professor.in the College and em- 
ploying new men. I believe in fair play, and 
now that this matter is so prominently be 
fore the public, in justice to Prof. Johnson 
he ought to have a public hearing.’’ 


Mr. FRANK N. GREEN, of Olivet, 
graduate of the College, and a farmer and 
stock-breeder, endorses the position of the 
FARMER, and hopes for a fair investigation 
of the troubles. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 


The corner-stone of Howell’s new court 
house will be laid August 3rd, wita proper 
ceremonies. 


Williamston suffered a severe loss on the 
25th through the destruction of D. Henning’s 
stave mill and dry house. 


Jackson is stirring inthe matter of organ: 
izing and arrenging for an exposition to be 
held in that city in September. 


The English sparrow will provide the small 
boy with spending money for atime. There 
is a price of three cents upon its head. 


The Ingham County farmers’ club and 
Pomona grange hold a picnic on the farm 
of Hon. J. H. Forster, of Williamston, August 
9th. 

The Lansing Board of Trade is booming 
the State Fair. It will heip materially to 
have the town take hold and stir up things a 
little. 

W. S. Wilson, dealer in wagons, carriages 
and harnesses 8t Flint, has failed for $25,000. 
He will be able to pay about fifty cents on 
the dollar. 


Myron B. Lindsley, erakeman on the F. &P. 
M., was crushed to death between the engine 
and cabin car of his train on the 24th, at Sag- 
inaw Junction. 


The Southeastern G. A. R. Association went 
into camp at Jackson on the 23rd. The attend- 
ance was large, the weather fine, and the beys 
had a good time. 


Simeon Cole, of Ray township, Macomb Co., 
has finished a telescope having a tube sir 
feet long and an object glass five inches iz 
diameter. He has been two years making it. 


The sheriff of Wayne County had 1,20 
boarders at the jail during the year ending 
June 30. The average of their stay with him 
was 15 days. Forty out ofthe total were wo- 
men. 

The swindlers who fleeced the farmer-bank- 
er McKellop out of $7,000 by selling him an 
alleged gold brick, are in custody at Lansing. 
They were arrested at Hillsdale, where they 
were working up another victim. 


A Decatur farmer was so sure the greet 
aphis was going to ‘‘do up” his wheat crop 
that he turned his stock into the fleids for pas 
ture. He wishes he hadn’t now, as his neigh: 
bors have secured good cropsin spite of the 
aphis. 


A convict named Palmer, confined at Jack 
son prison for the murder of his wife at Alms, 
tried to escape in a barrel the other day. His 
nerve failed and he yelled lustily for help. 
The prison was a far more comfortable place 
than the barrel, he found. 


Erastus Alvord. a resident of Jonesville, 
left home on the 12th and was not heard from 
for about a week, when he was found in the 
Episcopal church where he had set up house 
keeping, making a bed of the pew cushions. 
He is not quite in his right mind. 


The body of Phineas Mather, drowned while 
bathing in Jourdan Lake, was recovered by 
means of a hayrake which was taken from 
the shore in boats, dropped into the water; 
and then hauled ashore by ropes. This was 
repeated until the body was found. 


An Alpena man who went to Gettysburg 
with the veterans, was somewhat surprised (0 
find his own name, age, regiment, &c., it 
scribed on a tombstone. A case of mistakel 
identity, of course, but it might be proper 0 
inquire where the man reported himself after 
the battle. 


George Walsh and George Considine are 
under arrest charged with the murder of 
Morris Crawford, an old man of this city, 02 
Tuesday. The trouble vegan in a street alter 
cation, and as most of those engaged were just 
drunk enough to be quarrelsome, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that murder followed. 


Horace Sebring, of Three Oaks, who poison- 
ed his father, mother and sister with arsenic 
in order to enter into possession of the farm 
and be able to marry, has confessed his crime 
and said he was tired of waiting for the old 
people to die. Mr. Sebring will in all prob- 
ability die, but it is thought the mother and 
daughter may recover. 


There are about 1,500 poopie at poner 
rying the virtues of the famous miners 
Sethe.” The town is crowded, the sheriff has 
two criminals in jail, and the residence por 
tion is occupied by bathers who can find n0 
other abode. The town looks like a big sani 
tarium, the lame and the halt predominating, 
as it is a great place tor rheumatic patients. 


The Saranac Local says T. J. Justice, of 
Campbell, brought to that office a half dozen 
russet apples as plump and sound in appear 
ance as when first picked from the tree. Last 
fall Mr. Justice filled a five gallon crock with 
apples, and tied three thickness of soaerey 
paper over the top so as to exclude the eo 
When he opened the crock he found the frui 

nearly all well preserved. 


Porter and Antwerp townships, in Van 
Buren County, euffered most severely — 
the fearful storm in that neignborhood last 
week. Peach orchards and vineyards espec 
ially suffered. E. R. White, who expected 8 
crop of 75 tons of grapes and several thous 
baskets of peaches, estimates his damage 
, 500. Another large grower euffered © 
if vetent of $2,500, many others in smalle 
os. ach 
an. G. F. Hunter, of Holly, has secured & 
véudiot of $10,000 against the village of Holly, 
as datnages for injuries received in the = 
several years ago, He drove intoa capst 
used for moving a house one night on his ty = 
to visit a patient, the obstruction having “ 
light indicating danger. Dr. Hunter's on oer 
have permanently disabled him, and cut 8 ~t 
his career as a physician. He could woe bo 
just the matter with the village authori co 
and so began suit. There have been oo - 
trials, the jury disagreeing before. This hl 
dict gives him $10,000 and costs, and co 
Holly’s 1,200 inhabitants about $10 apiece. 


General. 
for: 
ifty tons of provisions have been sent 
wie for the relief of the strixing miners of 
Spring Valley and Braidwood, Ti. 
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CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 
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pulture, we : l ] 
up the echoat NaME OF SocirETyY- | HELD AT Date. SECRETARY. |POST-OFFICE. 
ssor the most ned —-- 1 — ——— ag " | 

nehigan State Agricultural Society|Lansing. ..../\September 9 to 13.|J C Sterling...|/Monroe. 

netroit Exposition +e .....--/Detroit.......jSept. 17 to 27 E W Cottrell...| Detroit. ' 

coctern Mich Ag’! Society ..-»/Ypsilanti..../Sept. 24 to 27....../Frank Joslyn Ypsilanti. 
of Davisburg Northeastern Ag’l Society... Saginaw. Sept. 23 to 27......|Geo F Lewis../SaginawCity 

’ ~  thwestern Mich Ag’! Society |Three Rivers Sept. 24 to 27......]A C Titus |Three Rivers 


SHEEP copes. 
lloway Breed. ostern Mich Ag’l Society .|Grnd Rapids Sept. 28 to 27....../James Cox..../Gr'ndRapids 
thanking Mr orado State Ag’l Society. Oct. 4 to9.........]H J Brunner..|/Pueblo. 
 SWOGER'S; ) i 




















Holstein-Friesians. 














Mi. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 


KK. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
-erof thoroughbred Holstein-Fricsian Cattle, 
Btock farm, three miles south. o18-ly 
































Pueblo. 
. , 





Jerseys. 








RA Nisbet....)/Macon. 
Alex Heron...|Indianapolis 
|\Peorla......./Sept. 28 to 27 .....|W C Girrard. ..)/Springfield. 
..|Des Moines 30 to Sept 6.|John R Shaffer)/Fairfield. 
Topeka....../§ ...|E @ Moon Topeka. 
Shreveport.. ../J J Horan.... |Shreveport, 
...|Helena ....../ |Francis Pope..|Helena 
.1St. Paul....../Se .|H R Denny....}Hamlin. 
Lincoln .. Robt W Furnas Brownville. 
; 


MIT BROS. Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 830-ly 


J.G. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 

of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Due 
Alex{s strains. Pedro Star 11336, son of Pero 
3187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. aé-ly 


Macon Oct. 23 to Novl.... 


georgia State Ag’l Society 
Indianapolis |Sept. 23 to 27 


Indiana State Society 








GREENVILLE, MICH., 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine, 


Terms on application. All stock eligible to 
registry. This herd is descended foe such 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441, Anson No, 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred March 
and April pigs forsale. Prices to suit the times. 
Special rates by express. s1-tf 


L. W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, Shiawassee Co., 


is State Society 
State Society 

<as State Society eese 
siama State Ag’l Society... 





A J.OOOK, Owoseo, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stoek for 
sale. All stock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College, for 
prices. 020'sstr 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. S. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. 822-26 


& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
s cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. Jerome 





pakota Ag’! Society - Aberdeen.,../Sept 23 to 27.. Te Risbei” | atacon EA O ER | 
”. i | 


/ Pianos.-$35.-Organs. eB 
Direct from Factory at Manufacturer’s [i 
Prices. No such offer ever made before. 
Every man his own agent. Examine in 
your home before paying. Write for 
particulars. Address 
The T, Swoger & Son Pianos 

and Organs, 
BEAVER FALLS, - 


Holt, Ingham jow 
stock-b 
" én reeder, a Ag’l Society 
ze section well (jnnesota State Ag’! Society. 
+} Nepraska State Society 
ne that they ‘ow York State Society 
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ity ee ; 
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i. & So. Mich Ag’) Society 
Exposition 
s Ag*l and M. Ass'n 
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Industrial Exhibition 
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MICHIGAN COUNTY FAIRS. 


|Oct. 1 to 4 











j|L N Bonham../Columbus. 
..C A Cour Dallas. 
T L Newton...;Madison. 
Henry Wade../Toronto. 
C R Smith Hamilton. 
W 8S Tough Kansas City. 
M Kiplinger... .| Waterloo. 
../Chas G Towle|M ishawaka. 
....130 A MecShane..;Omaha. 
aeee ../Arthur Uhl..../St. Louis, 
John Farley...;Toledo. 
HJ Hill ..|Toronto. 
Geo McBroom.}London. 


iColumbus.../S 

|Dallas jOct. 
..; Milwaukee ,Sept. 
Guelph, Ont jSept 
Hamilton, On! Sept 
i/Kansas City./Sept. ‘ 
|Waterloo, I'd|Sept. 7 
jSouth Bend.|Sept 
‘Omaha. Neb. |Sept. : 
St. Louis, Mo) Oct 
}Toledo, Ohio) Sept. 
|Toronto, Ont/Sept. 10 to 20...... 
|London, Ont/Sept. .. to.... 


SHEEP.—Merinos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough: 

. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 

on hand, Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Rond 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7- 


BE. LOOKWOOD, Washi m, Macomb 

County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 
of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
eee flock. Stock for sale. Corres; ondence 
solic 


E BURLINGAME & SON, B 
see Co., breeders of registere 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. 
sale. Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
« wamo, Tonta Co., breeder and dealer in Im. 

proved American Merinos. All stock registered 

and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 

tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sais. rz: 

respondence solicited, 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypetianti, breeder of thor 

* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered in Vermont 

ister. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed ; 

ing, tog *ther with recent selections from some of | 

the best focks in Vt. Examine before purchasing |¥ 
elsewhere. ja3l-3 


S. WOOD, Sal ne. Washtenaw Co.. breeder 
thorough. 


FAKtistyo ETROIT_MICHs 
. nalaware State Ag’l Society Sept. 30 to Oct. 5..|D P Barnard. .| Dover. 
st issue, and ‘ 





unl 





eder and farm- 
citizens of Lit- 
payS in a note: 
e disappointed 
st thorough in- 


PENN’A, 


YORK M’F'G Co., 


(LIMITED), 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF-— 


THE YORK PATENT 


ALL-STEEL SCRAPER 


The bestin the market. The body is made of one piece of 
steel without any cutsinit, which, with the high runners 
and steel braces to the handles, makes a combination of 
merit unsurpassed by any other. Investigate before 
placing your order elsewhere; it will pay you. 


PARKER & BURTON, 


35 & 36 BUHL BLOCK, DETROIT, 

Attorneys and Counsellors at Law and Solicitors of United 
States and Foreign Patents. Pamphlet, with CONDENSED 
PATENT LAWS, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MOUND SPRING 


Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, ~- PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C, Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


—_— 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 





(3 SEND FOR CATA. 
LOGUE AND PRICES 
AND MENTION 
THIS 
PAPER. 











breeder of Shortnorn Ca 
half a mile north of siation. 
at reasonable prices, 


Oakland Co., 
e. Stock farm 
Young stockfor sale 
myi5-6m* 


J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 
s breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondencesolicited. P.O. 
address Fenton Genesee county. je6-ly 


P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 
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Stock for 


rreenville, who 
so at Piymouth, peewee. 
Hadley. 
Ionia. 
Morenci. 
Milford. 
Plymouth. 
Petersburg. . 
Stockbridge. 
Litchfield. 
Bay City. 
Coldwater. 


'C E Beurmann 
lOct. 8 to11..... ../W Blackmore. 
Oct. 8 to10.... ...;JHS Brigham.. 
Sept. 17 to 20 AK R Smith ... 
Sept. 17 to 20....../C S Ingals..... 
Oct. 8 to 11 Lyman Cate. 
.1C B Crosby... 
H Gramkie.... 
.|W C Nichols. 
LB Agard..... 
W F Brase. ... 
JD W Fisk.... 
...|/Merritt Frink.|St. Johns. 
...'J R Cummings] Marshall. 
.|Geo R Perry.. .'Charlotte. 
J Fitzsimmons] Hillsdale. 
..1L Of Ives......./ Mason. 
7...) Isaac Stowe...|Howell. 
s . 23 to 27......]E L Mills....../ Adrian. 
Sept. 30 to Oct... |F G Bullock . -| Lapeer. 
| 


..-/Brighton . 
y ......]Fenton 
elety... : |Hadley 
Association....../Ienia . 
eae Morenci...., 
{Milford.... 
.{Plymouth .. 
Petersburg 
Stockbridge 
...-|Litehfield 
Bay City. 
.. Coldwater 
iSt. Johns 
‘Marshall 
Charlotte 
| Hillsdale .... 
ie .-|Mason 
& Hort’! Society 


Market 
Tnion S 


Fair 
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ve a full and 
B troubles of the 
p, and have the 

‘the tail is to 
g the tail.’ ”’ 





Sept. 30 to Oct 3 
Oct. it to 8 7 
Oct 

. Sept. 17 to 29 


RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Allezan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 ie. with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. rres: 
pondence solicited. 


E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
a horn eattle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and “_ Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
answered. 26-15 of Vermontand M chigan registered 


bred Merino sheep. Stock for sale. 
G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss bad mes se of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondencé solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 








| ae 
pte Pin eee | 
CORA BELL, 2886. 2 
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ollege and em- ] Jo. Ag 
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PATENTS 


SELECT HERD 
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Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine and 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in-O. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan Stato Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed onl 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-ed; 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mich | and see us. Special rates by express. 
Breeder of thoroughbred American Merine ~ 


tore "ame and Rves for saleot uy own eet | OO—OUIMIt Poultry Fari.—’88 
Barred PlymouthRocks 


ing, together with selections from some of th 
- -AND— 


best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited. 
LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock of #Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales. 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at 2 per 13 
or $3 for 26. Address 





Lo . 
Adrian 
../Lapeer ...... 
.|Midland 
..|Mt. Clemens 
{Pontiac . 








/Oct. 1 to 8.........] H L Fairchild.| Midland. 
..../.W A Rowley..}Mt Clemens. 
H A Wyckoff. .| Pontiac 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
re6istered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breedez of Po- 


Oct. 2to 4..... 
eee ae 


' 
by Mrs. Martin’s screams, and also by his hat, | 
which he lost. He says he was ill and not e 
conscious of what he did, but it looks as if 
his *“‘sick fits’’ demand restraint of some kind. 


Latest statistics, carefully compiled by the 
board of inquiry, place the loss of life by the 
Johnstown, Pa., disaster at about $5,000. The 
figures may be changed a little, by later find- 
ing of remains, or the return of some reported 
' missing. The distribution of funds goes on, 

ted States produced 7,993,903 tons | atthe rate of $10,000 to $15,000 per day; and it 

nin the past 12 months: the produc- | is necessary to exercise the greatest care and 
ng increased the first half of the cur caution to see that only the needy and deserv- 
: | ing get the money. Some shrewd swindles 
; : ; | have already been unearthed. 
f Patterson's, N..J., six breweries have 
thered in by the English syndicate for 
00, the owners retaining a one-third Foreign. 
in them. The Queen and her family receive annually 
. Huntington wanted to raise a little | $3,500,000 from the English nation. 








f $20,000,000. In 1880, there were 
th a capital of $3,500,000. 
artwright, a Topeka man supposed to 


poor, who died in that city this week, 
rrune of $250,000 ip real estate. 








N, of Olivet, a 
d a farmer and 
position of the 
ir investigation 


HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed 7 Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. Junes-ly 





— AT - 


HAZEL RIDGE FARM, 


SANDWICH, ONT. 





y tve-hundred doliar bills were handed 
nL. Sullivan, after the recent prize-fight. 
belongs to Sullivan, the rest to bis 








8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
4 horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 





Snropshire Sheep. 


fARY. 


The herd consists of 
Oxford, 
Thorndale Rose, Barrington, 
Kirklevington, Wild Eyes 
and Red Rose Families. 


Farm across the Detroit River, immediately 
opposite the Exposition grounds. Call upon or 


address , 
WM. WRIGHT, Proprietor, 
35 Fort Street West, Detroit. 








Duchess, 





FTER my return from 

England. about Aug. 
25, I can suit all buyers on 
Shropshire Rams suitable 
in quality and breeding 
to head the finest flocks of 
America always. See the 
300 I can show before buy- 
ing. Meet all parties at 
any train. Correspond- 
ents have personal atten- 
tion. C.S. BINGHAM, 


RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 


ell’s new court 
3rd, with proper Five 
peer £3 
$2.38 


interest 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, etc. 
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r a summer trip the other day, so he 
}shares of Chesapeake & Ohio rail- | 
tock for $2,500,000. 


nof seals in the Alaskan waters is | 

i argetbis year. Twenty-one schoon- 
sent in 8,812 skins. Four other 

: sent in a total of 5,320 skins. | 


industry of this country is worth | 
it one hundred million dollars. The man- | 
facturers rather think an *’ English syndi- 
w lot buy them up—at least not right } 


Os. | 


cretary of the Interior will comply | 
ommissioner Tanner's request for a 
h investigation of the manner in 
vensions have been re-rated and cases 
cial in the pension office. 


eare about five bundred reporters em- 
py the great New York dailies. Nearly | 
em are young men, and very few of | 
xrpect to always be reporters. They 
own the paper in time. | 


nicago Board of Trade having decided 
snding produce quotations over tne | 
e New York Produce Exchange 
ito the gap, and will forward quota- 
all points. For once Chicago is ** out.’’ 


The bottom lands along the Fail River, in | 
Kansas, are inundated, and the water is within | 
@ quarter of a mile of Fredonia. 
tracks are under water, no mail 
through, and the water is still rising. 


They say the Northern Pacific railroad 
Company has long coveted the Manitoba 
Northwestern railway, 205 miles long and the 
key to the vast Saskatchewan country. The 
N. P. bas at last arranged to secure contro! of 
the road. 


They do say that James G. Blaine, Jr., acted 
as fireman on a train which bronght his father 
and a party of distinguished visitors from 
Elisworth to Bar Harbor this week. It was 
young Bilaine’s fourth trip in that practical 
capacity. 

Tbe peanut crop last year amounted to 
8,200,000 Dbughels. This year it will be larger. 
The crop is principally grown in Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennesses, where hun- 
dreds of farmers raise nothing but corn and 
peanute 


They are still arresting men because they 
resemble Tascott, the murderer of A. J. Snell, 
the Chicago millionaire. The last victim of 
an unfortunate resemblance was Henry Weil- 
er, of Evansville, Ind., arrested at Pleasant 
Valley Junction, Utah. 

The new project for rebuilding Johnstown 
is likely to lead to its establishment on higher 
ground. Five hundred acres on Yoder hill 
Will be laié out in building lots, where it is ex- 
pected the workingmen employed by the 
Cambria iron works wil! locate. 


Wesley E‘kins, an eleven year ‘o.d lad of 
Edgewood, Ia., seems to be a second Latimer. 
He is under arrest forthe murder of his father 
and mother, but has not been seen to shed a 
tear or display the slightest evidence of 
emotion from the time of the murder to date. 


The North American Salt Company, with a 
capital of $12,500,000, has been incorporated. 
The association controls seven-eighths of the 
salt manufactured inthecountry. The head- 
quarters will be at Warsaw, N. Y. The ia- 
corporators had to pay @ State tax of $13,750. 


Minnegpolis and St. Paul, the ‘* twin cities”’ 
have just put out new directories. Minne- 
apolis proves to be the biggest twin, her pop- 
ulation being about 45,000 in advance of St. 
Pau!’s. Minneapolis’ taxable valuation ex- 
ceeds $132,999,000; St. Paul’s reaches $105,000,- 
000. 


It is reported that Mrs. Hattie Heron, wife 
of Rey. David Heron, formerly of Johnsboro, 
Tenn., and now missionary in Corea, has been 
arrested by the Emperor of Corea, and sen- 
tenced to death for preaching Christianity. 
Under her preaching a Corean nobleman was 


converted, and the Emperor’s displeasure fol- | 


lowed. The story is discredited, however. 


It is estimated that had the Grand Army 
men decided to attend the National Eacamp- 
ment at Milwaukee in full force as they at first 


ntended they would have paid the railroads | 


about $1.200,000 for transportation. But the 
cent 2 mile rate was not conceded, and the 
Grand Army stays at home, conseq uently the 
million of dodars will not swell railroad di- 
Vidends. 


Chariemange Tower died at Waterville, N. 
Y.,on the 24th, 81 yearaof age, leaving $6,- 
000,000. Mr. Tower was the prime mover in 
the deve opment of the iron resources of Min- 
nesota, the famous Vermillion range. 
he built e railroad from Vermillion Lake to 
Two Harbors, on Lake Superior, over which 
the ore was shipped, and in 1887 the output 
Was 400,000 tons. 


The Washington Star figures that the census 
of 1890 will show a population of 67,250,000 in 
the States and territories in ite Unton. Tois 
isa 30 per cent increase withm the past de- 
Cade. At this rate of increase the United 
States will have a population of 215,079,642 in 
1990. That’s a hundred years to come, how- 
ever, and there’s no use worrying over what 
Will be the copdition of such a thickly crowd- 
ed mass of humanity. 


Those who entered th: coveted territory of 
Oklahoma before noon of April 22nd are called 
“Sooners.”’ The land office wili not acknowl- 
edge claims filed by these ‘‘ Sooners,” and 
their holdings are being taken up again, by 
those who entered at the proper time. In 
€quity, the ruling must apply to town lots, 
and 600 or 700 lots in Guthrie will be affected 
by the decision. The ruling is expected to 
Cause endless trouble, possibly blood. 


The son of the U. S. consul at Kingston, 
Ont., entered Mrs, Martin’s house there, bound 
and gagged the servant, and when Mrs. Mar- 
tin appeared on the scene, shot at her and 


beat her with the butt of his revolver. The 


young man was identified by parties aroused 


| golden wedding day on the 25th. 


| The Prince of Wales sent a solid gold ink- 
| stand; the Queen, wit her accustomed liberal- 


grace to the recent demand for grants to the 


| by retrenchment in the royal household, and 
| not by further tax upon an already overbur- 


Railroad | 


can get | 


In 1883 | 


It is saidthe French government has advis- 
ed the Pope to leave Rome and offered him an 
asylum in France. 


The Englisn House of Commons has voted 
to grant a lump sum of £600.000 or £20,000 an- 
nually to build railroads in Ireland. 


The Austrian army has been increased by 
the addition of nine thousand men to the in- 
fantry, and forty-three regiments of cavalry 
have been added. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone celebrated their 
Many ap- 
propriate and beautiful gifts were received. 


ity, a congratulatory telegram. 
The English Parliament does nc t yield with 


grandchildren of the Queea, on the occasion 
of their prospective marriages. Mr. La- 
bouchere favors presenting the Queen with an 
address stating that the sums given the royal 
family are already sufliciently amp!e, and that 
if more money is needed it should be provided 


dened people. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








| BRIGHAM'S 
Horse Nhoe 
for 
Working 
i - Horses 
on wet land. 


Manufactured at DECATUR, Mich. This shoe 
is a grand success. 


—HARVEST— 


xcursions! 


HALF RATES FOR 
The ROUND TRIP. 





Via Missouri Pacific Railway and_lron Mountain 
Route, to all points in Arkansas, Texas, Kansas 
and Nebraska, August 6th and 20th, September 
th and 24th, and October sth. Thirty days limit, 
stop-over privileges, cheap lands. Comeearly for first 
choice. For descriptive land pamphicte {revi address 
the Company’s Agent or H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen- 
eral Passenger & Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Bay Horse Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
PAW PAW, - MICH. 








< 


CLEVELAND BAYS, 
| representing the leading popular families and of 
great individual merit, 


FOR SALE. 


| All our uorses guaranteed breeders and per- 
fectly sound. Half-bloods for family Lorses 
supplied on demand. 
We Shall Exhibit at State Fair 
and Detroit Exposition. 
Dr. E. W. BARTRAM, Manager, 


justing Swing Stanchion. 


The best cattle fastening 
invented. Thousands in 
Muse. Taken first prize at 
a seven State fairs. Circu- 
jj lars free. Address 


WILDER MF’G 00., 


Monroe, Mich, 


SOMERVILLE SOOO 


ST. CLAIR, MICH. 

Beautifully located and well equipped, excep- 
tionally superior course in Art and Music, unsur- 
passed advantages for higher education in all 
branches. For catalogue and information, ad- 


dress 
= GEORGE F. STONE, Principal. 














oung bulls, a Thorndale Rose, Bar- 
ild Eyes for sale on reasonable 
je29-tf 


ge Three 
rington and 
terms. 


Galloway Cattle, 





5 
ti a 
Iy/lkd aste hl Hi 


a renal yy) Sea 
Pure Breds and High Grades, 


alwavs on hand. Individual merit the standard. 
As beef producers the Galloways have no sup- 
eriors. For hardiness and prepotency have no 
equals. Herd established in 1870. 

GEO. COLEMAN, 
Marion, Livingston Co., Mich. 
P. O. address, Howell, Mich. jeis-tf 








Wolverine Stock Farm! 
AMOS PARMENTER, 


American Merino Sheep and 
Poland-China Swine. 
VERNON, - - MICH. 

I began breeding Poland-China swine in 1885. 
My purchases have all been from the herd of L. 
W.&O. Barnes, and of their breeding, except 
the boar Black Success, bred by E. J. Klever. 
I have now forsale some extra pigs from Barnes’ 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Success. Pigs not 
akin. je15-tf 


SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH.., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES. 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale, 


Ge Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 


come and look over the stock wiite for particu- 
lars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 
Barrington, 
Tea Rose, 
Place, 

Young Mary, 


Constance, Moss Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 
Qe Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL. 


Prop., 








Duchess, 
Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duchess, 
Craggs, 











it 

ENTS perigee sets 
fntormation free. 

ACKER & MORSELL, Washington, D.C. 


j25-4m 


my4tf Tecumseh, Micr, 


a spec 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


— of conan breeding. Individual merit 
alt ersonal jnspection invited. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 


y. 


e13 





FOR SALE CHEAP, 


20 GRAND YOUNG 


Shorthorn Bulls, 


ALL THE GET OF 


Grand Duke of Woodburn No. 86825, 


COME AND SEE THEM. 


JAS. M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 





7th 72607. 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices, 


Two good young Shorthorn bulls. 
Knightly Duchess, sired by Barrington Duke 7th 
72607, calved March 31,1888. The other a Renick 
Rose of Sharon, also sired by Barrington Duke 
Both red. Breeding withcut cloud 
or blemish. Address 


Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 
-tf 


One a 


Pontiac, Mica. 





For sale---Shorthorn Bull. 


Tjoffer for sale a young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear old March 26th, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bell 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 817). 
Price very reasonable. 


m9-tf 


Fine individual. 
Address ,; 


Cc. C. WARNER, 


SALINE, Micu. 





keep fat. 
to get rich. 
northern and best part of Arkansas,and 
two railroads. 
ness reason for selling. Address 


FOR QUICK SALE 


OR EXCHANGE! 


I have 1,040 acres choice land, well timbered 
with white and red oak, a 
portable saw mill with 66 inch circular, all in 
perfect running order; boarding house; store; 
two residences; men’s sleeping shanties; barn; 
blacksmith shop, corn crib, and out houses; six 
good horses; two yoke of oxen, six years old; 
two sets of heavylharness; two pair of trucks; 
two wagons; road cart; everything of the best 
and in good order: asupply store of goods and 
provisions; tram road in good order, two and a 
half miles to station on Iron Mountain railroad; 
tram car; ten chains; blacksmith tools; cant 
hooks, tongs and everything that is needed, and 
allin order. Can sell lumber for cash fast as it is 
sawed. Thisis a splendid level tract of land, 
well located, and would make a good stock farm. 
Title perfect; good farms near it; cattle range 
the year through, picking|tkheirown feed and 
Great chance fora party who wants 
Located in Greene pay in the 

e 


Poor health and 


R. G. 


jly6-6t 


Cc. and 


G. Cooper 


tween 
too much busi- 


HART, 


Lapeer, Mich. 





Stallions and mares. 


The Depot for English Horses, 


The Largest Stud in England. 


Shires, Clevelands, Yorkshire Coach and 


Hackneys. 


JAMES F. 
Stud Farm, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. 


Over 100 always on hand. 
Horses from this stock received high honors at 
all the leading American fairs. 
application. 


Catalogues on 
CROWTHER, 





distribution. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


fired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Young 
wary, y llis, Lady Elisabeth, Peri Duchess ax 
O6e O 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for 


; ONS. 
Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
Addison is on the new Michigan and Chie 
Rallroad. Farm connected with State Telephone 


haron cows. Also & 


few cows and 





Prices reasonable. 
plication. Cali upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 


m9-tf IONIA, MICH 


HEREFORDS ! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING. 
e furnished on ap- 


Catalo 








F 


ARMS 


$250. #10 monthly. NearR. R. and 
pike road. Close to Baltimore. Map 
free. MELVIN & MANCHA, Glen Burnie,Md. 


bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. j26- 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jai7-ly* 


8. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 

ax Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 

Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jiy2i-6m 


R. BACKOUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil- 

s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Cerrespondence solicited. jel7-ly 


H. HINDS, Stanten, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
heep. je27-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 

breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 

ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 

Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. d8-ly 




















AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 

Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead- 

ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 
Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 





OHN C. SHARP, “Hillside Farm,’ Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Yeung Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘**‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449”’ at head of herd. Young 
steck for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
forsale. Correspondence solicited. 








M DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
x breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will <eceive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dally 








SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 

x Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 

Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 

bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


KR. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne Co., 
O, breeder of Shorthorn cattie. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. 013-ly 


OHAFFEE, B Shiawassee Co., DSreeder 
S of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
Cc swine Al. stock recorded. 


tock for sale 

H. ELLINWOOD, Kose Corners, P. O. ad- 
S. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 











Vernon, Mich. 





WORD TO YOU. 

nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 

wed ey A can be bought. Free delivery to any 
n 


point 


Michigan. 
jly21-88 


W. J. GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 


I wili continue to fur- 





EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire — from im 
nt 


Ram Chief, bred by 


head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 


vited. 


rted stock. 


Minton, of England, at 


sl-ly 





oo LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Im 
er of Registered Shropshire 


sale. 


Write for particulars. f13-ly. 


orter and Breed- 


heep. Stock for 





J: 


Stock for sale. 


CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 


s23ly 





F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 

* importer, breeder and dealer in ag 

- Stock registered. I 

port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


bred Shropshire shee 


h- 
m- 





J LESSITER, Cole, Oakland 

Shropshire Down Sheep, registered ana un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stwek for sale 
at reasonablg prices and terms. 


Co., breeder of 





L, 8, DUNHAM, 


Breeder and import- 
0 


er of 

Y } 4 1 
Shropshire Sheep, 
= Concord, Mich. 
A LARGEST flock in 
Southern Michigan. 
Blue Blood 2d at 
head of flock ;shear- 
ed 17% Ibs. of wool; 
weight, 275 lbs. at 
two years old. Re- 
duced rates by ex- 
press. 





P  pnemeg nn BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at all times. 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


Inspection 





OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 


Stock always for sale. 


Terms to suit customers. 





Ww. 


S. 


Rams for sale from imported stock. 


RANDALL, 
breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 


East Kendall, N. Y, 
jly5-6m 





A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 

s Haven, breeder of he ae po —- from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flo 

Western Michigan. Inspection invited. 


ckin 
f16-ly 





ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 

ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
Stock always for sale at reasonable 
Correspondence solicited. 


sheep. 
prices. 


may 25-ly 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 





EO. 8. MAROY, Portland, breeder of first- 
stered Berkshire Swine and 
erino Sheep. 


class re 
thoroughbred 


Stock for sale. 





NHE COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Uol- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-Chinaswine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam‘! Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm, 628-ly 





J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 

x naw, Michigan, breeder of Shorthorn 

cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 

spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. 013-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Uo., preed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Morinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


©. WIXOM, Wixom,-Oakland Co., breeder 
e of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose o 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyllis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
pull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


. FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 

Kirklevington, Darlington, oer f and Vic- 

toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 

quis of Longwood (Vol. 35 A.H.B.) Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. 

















Herefords. 





DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmo-. popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fi4-ly 


BIOMASS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 

fle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold and 
hire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Rosd arc 

horses, With stallions Flint and Mam. 

ft, Jr. the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding, hogh 
wm27-ty 


for sale. 











Poland-Chinas. 





A 0. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
= Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 





(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich. 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records. 





¥F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas, All stockin Ohis 
P.C. Record. ote stock not akin for sale, 
Also breeding registere 


pondence invited. 


Merinosheep. Corres 





W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 
. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
Some superior young pigs for sale. 


ular strains. 
Also Merino sheep. 
corded animals. 


orrespondence solicited. 


All stock bred from re- 





H. 


stock for sale. 


WILL GREJBN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 
breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. 
Breeding pens, two miles south 
of Orchard Lake R. R. 
will receive prompt attention. 


station. Correspondence 


je23-ly 





ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, 
Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock recorde¢ 

Special rates by express, 

Tecumieh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


in Ohio Record. 


Mich. 





RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 
stock all of choice families. 


Write for prices. 


All stock recorde 
f25-Ly 








Chester- Whites. 





W. TUBBS, Delhi! Mills, Washt e 
n breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. os be 


stock for sale. 
swered. 


Correspondence promptly an 


Choias 








Small Yorkshires., 





M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 

x Co., Mich. breede: of Small Yorkshire 

pigs of best known strains of blood. Al) breed- 
ng stock recorded. Stock for sale. 


my20-ly 





Galloways. 








ALIOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOOLATION 
G of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, tonia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T. 
wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. ja9-ly 








Devons. g 
G@. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
R. and Standard- Trotting horses; Devon. 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All steck registered. Farm ad. 
joining city ts; residence, and breeding and 








gale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








WE, 
Todd Improved(hester 
have been crowned 


King in the Show Ring 


/ Onthe farm with us ma: 

) be seen a@ very fine floc 
of Shropshire sheep. Fo 
circular containing ful) 
particulars address 
8.8.TO00D, Wakeman,.O 





M. THORNTON, Northville, Mich., live 
x stock and general auctioneer. Sales made 
in any part of the country at reasonable rates. 


Good references. 


C. F. R. BELLOWS, 
Yrsmanti, Mic. 
<> POOR PRAIRIE & 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 


Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 


‘IMPORTATION JUST ARBIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers, 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families. 


06-5 








Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Call 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEBLE, 


A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactnoss and Carefulness 





Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many (rom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business witi. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farnm=r we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrouvh us at sgreat reduction. The prices areses 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for yous 
selves, 

No. 1—Bars Scale. 


weighs from 34 pound to 900 pounds. Sise of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and Micuie¢aAN FaRMER one year} 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No. %—Farm Scale. 


weighs und to 6,600 

size of platform 7 by 13 fect. 
Price $35, and MioHIgAN FARMER one year: 
No, 3—Grain and etock Scale. Ls 


1g ie ! / 
UIST) eh 


= ASS 
weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons)? 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $48 50 and MicnteaN FARMER one year, 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select, 

Nos. 2 and 3 will tnelude the beam, box, and fall 
directions for setting up: either of these scales cam 
be used for hay, grain, coal, etock and merchen 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale wul be 
perfect and will be eo guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are Only one- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same artt 
Clee To get the scales at above prices of courm 
the money must be eent to us, and the sender mus& 
become a subscriber to the FanmMzs. 

Address all orders to 

GIBBONS BROTHERS. 





DETROIT. MICH 


| | 








THA MIGHIGAN PARMBR 


July 2Y, 1889. 








Poctry. 








THM CRY OF THE DREAMER. 

Iam tired of planning and toiling 

In the crowded hives of men; 
Heart weary of building and spoiling 

And spoiling and building again. 
And I long for the dear old river 

Where I dreamed my youth away; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 

And a toiler dies in a day. 


Iam sick of the showy seeming 
Of a life that is half a lie; 
Of the faces lined with scheming, 
In the throng that hurries by. 
From the sleepless thoughts’ endeavor, 


I would go where the children play; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 


I feel no pride, but pity 

For the burdens the rich endure; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 

But the patient lives of the poor. 
Oh, the little hands so skillful, 

And the child mind choked with weeds, 
The daughter's heart grows wilful, 

And the father’s heart that bleeds. 


No, no! from the street's rude bustle, 
From trophies of mart and stage, 
I would fly to the wood’s low rustle, 
And the meadow’s kindly page. 
Let me dream as of old by the river, 
And be loved for the dream alway; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 
—John Boyle 0’ Reilly. 


- 
=? 


LIFE ON THE FARM. 





At the foot of the hill the milk house stands, 

Where the Balm of Gilead spreads his hand 

And the willow trails at each pendant tip, 

The lazy lash of the golden whip, 

And the ice-cold spring with a tinkling sound 

Makes a biight green edge for the dark green 
ground. 


Cool as a cave is the air within, 

Brave are the shelves with the burnished tin 
Of the curving shores, and the seas of white 
That turn to gold in a single night, 

As if the disc of a Winter's moon 

Should take the tint of a new doubloon! 


Burned to a coal is the amber day, 

Noon’s splendid fire has faded away, 

And, lodged on the edge of a wo-ld grass growp, 
Like a great live ember glows the sun; 

When it falls behind the crimson bars 

Look out for the sparks of the early stars. 


With the clang of her bell a motherly brown 
No trace of her lineage handed down— 

Is leading the long deliberate line 

Of the Devon red and the Durhams fine; 
**Co-boss!"’ Co-boss!"’ and the car: van 

With a dowager swing comes down the lane, 
And lowing along from the clover bed, 
Troops over the bars with a lumbering tread. 


Under the lee of the patient beasts, 

On their tripod stools like Pythian priests 
The tow-clad boys and the linsey girls 
Make the cows ‘give down”’ in milking swirls. 
There’s a story time in the drifted pails, 
‘There’s a seafoam swarth in the driving gales, 
Then girls and boys with whistle and song, 
Two pails apiece, meander along 
The winding path in the golden gloom, 

And “set” the milk in the twilight room. 








iscelluneous. 








SUMMER BOARDERS. 


My advertisement was something like this: 

*‘Large farm house; wide, cool piazzas; 
noble elms; berries; fresh milk. Would like 
to take afew single gentlemen during heat- 
ed term.”’ 

When I had composed the above I sub- 
mitted it to Epaminondas. He is somewhat 
“literary”? and I was sure he would detect 
an error in it. He asked why 1 had said 
wide, cool piazzas, I told him that the 
phrase seemed to be expected, and besides, 
though they were not wide, the piazza was 
cool from about midnight until sunrise. 
Any one who wished to try sitting on it 
during those hours and who did not mind 
mosquitoes would enjoy himself very much 
indeed. It did not strike me that it was 
necessary to explain that our one piazza was 
on the south side of the house, where the 
sun lay from morning until night, and that 
the air there was like a breath from a fur- 
nace. One cannot tell everthing in an ad- 
vertisement at so mucha line. I had said 
fresh milk because I did not mean sour. 
Was there anything else? My half-brother 
Epaminondas grinned. He ingvired if I 
thought I was advertising for male boarders 
and I answered that I did think so. I 
would rather have them than women; they 
were not so underfoot and they did not 
crochet. The female boarder of the human 
species who comes to cheap resorts always 
crocheted, either languidly or furiously. I 
could not bear that. My companion grin- 
ned again and said he guessed 1 would find 
outit was women I would get. Though I 
implored him to tell me why, he would only 
say ‘“‘wait and see.”’ 

There must have been something very 
singular about that notice. Perhaps Epam- 
inondas had cast a spell upon it. On the 
third day from its appearance in a Boston 
daily paper I had six letters; all but one of 
them were from women. They all said they 
had seen my advertisement and hoped I 
would not take gentlemen exclusively. 
Wide, cool piazzas, berries and fresh milk 
were exactly what they wanted. VCUould 
they haverooms? Time was passing and I 
did not feel that I could be too particular. 
There was room for eight boarders, provided 
they could “chum’’ together in four cham- 
bers. I picked out the notes I liked best 
and answered them. By the urgent advice 
of my brother I replied to the solitary letter 
which came from aman. When I kad sent 
off my notes l again asked my brother to 
tell me why he thought 1 should hear from 
women. There is something very exasper- 
ating about Epaminondas, He threw back 
his head and laughed till 1 could have punch- 
ed him. He said I was the brightest person 
he ever saw, and he would leave me to find 
out. He walked from the room, but he put 
his head back and asked me solemnly if 
people who came would not be justified in 
expecting to find single gentlemen here. I 
gaid I supposed so, but what of that? He 
gaid “Oh, Lord!’ and shut the door. I 
neard him laughing as he took down the 
milk-pail. 

It seems strange that he is even my half- 
prother. Others call him ‘ Nondas,” but I 
never do; it does not seem precisely re- 
spectful toward a masculine person. I am 
not familiar with Greek and Latin, and 1 
have always been painfully uncertain 
qbether his isa boy’s or girl’s name. We 


called them 


are both unmarried. Uninformed people 
frequently call me Mrs. Nondas. This both 
confuses and pleases me. It pleases me be- 
cause, though I have never had the slightest 
wish to be married, it is agreeable to know 
that it is considered possible thatI am en- 
titled to this distinction. 1am not very old; 
Imay yet—but this isnot what I began to 


tell. 

The old gentleman, single or otherwise, 
whom I had secured, came walking up the 
yard two days before he was expected, I 
was sitting on the piazza fighting mosquitoes 
after an exhaustive attack of cleaning house. 
The stranger was fat; he was middle-aged; 
he had a close-cut gray mustache and a 
purplish, red face. He said this must be the 
place, for there were the noble elms—he 
“‘ellums.’? The piazza, he 
went on to say, must be four feet wide; he 
had not expected it to be over three. He 
intended to appreciate his blessings. He 
laughed thickly. He took off his hat and 
said he presumed he was addressing Mrs. 
Nondas. He would like to go to his room. 
If he could have more than a pint of water 
with which to take off the dust of travel he 
should be grateful. A pint was about what 
the usual large farm-house furnished for an 
extensive ablution. 

I was dreadfully confused, but 1 managed 
to conduct him upstairs. As we walked 
along the upper hall he remarked that he 
missed the asparagus branches from over 
the family portraits. As hespoke, he looked 
at two old paintings of my father and 
mother, done sixty years ago by a travelling 
artist of great ability. Then he informed 
me that he would like dinner at seven, was 
particular about his soup. With the door 
in my hand I told him we had supper at six, 
and it would not be convenient to have din- 
ner an hour after that. I went down stairs 
all of a tremble, thinking that though I could 
make a first-class beef stew with dumplings 
I knew nothing of soups. Our boarder was 
not expected, and it was dreadfal to think 
that all we really had for supper was huckle- 
berry sweet cake and cucumbers. My 
brother suggested more cucumbers; he said 
they might kill the stranger, and then the 
question of seven o’clock dinner would be 
disposed of. ‘‘ Besides, what does he ex- 
pect for $5 a week?” 

Let me here give a scrap of advice. If 
you have never taken summer boarders, 
don’t ever doit; or if you insist, don’t ad- 
vertise for single gentlemen, for if you do, 
it will be single women that you will get. 
There is some mystery about this fact which 
1 cannot understand, and my brother will 
not explain, if he knows, which 1 doubt. 


At the end of the following week I had 
six ladies, most of them of a certain age, 
whatever that phrase may mean. All of 
them had crochet work ready to produce at 
a moment’s notice. All of them had very 
sweet smiles—and the reverse. It seemed 
to me when we met at the dinner-table the 
next day that I had never seen so many 
sweet smiles all at once. I was greatly 
strengthened by them. My brother whisper- 
ed to me that if this continued we should 
save on our sugar. The youngest lady was 
nct as pleasant. She was a Miss Scott and 
she devoted herself to her food in what 
seemed to mea very materialistic way. 
These smiles lasted several days. Then I 
overheard Miss Scott telling some one that 
she thought the last batch of huckleberry pies 
had been baked on the piazza. She had not 
seen them there, but she judged the heat 
there would be about right for pies that were 
doughy in the under crust. She further- 
more averred that if she had that piazza she 
would never use a cook-stove in the summer, 
for the mercury averaged about what it must 
be in an ordinary range-oven with a good 
fire going. I did not feel as if I could ever 
forgive Miss Scott; but somehow I liked her 
better than any of the rest. She had never 
seemed to think any more about our gentle- 
man than she did of me, or anybody. Mr. 
Shoemaker was from Philadelphia. He had 
an oratorical way ofsaying ‘‘Good morning, 
ladies,’’ as if he were beginning a speech. 
Then he would glance down the table with 
a great air. There would be a flutter of in- 
terest and a gentle eagerness to respond to 
anything he might be kind enough to say. 
He talked very ungrammatically, but with a 
curious way of emphasizing now and then 
a word as if he were speaking with extra- 
ordinary correctness. I think he though* 
he was a model of exactness. He was so 
sure he was something great he almost made 
every one share his belief. 1 used to sit 
and look at him and think how interesting 
it was to have a gentleman from the great 
world in our poor house. I was proud to 
have him smoke his evening cigar in the 
wide, cool piazza. He had such a lordly 
way of puffing out the smoke, it was good to 
see him. I could only have glimpses of 
him, however, for I was always cooking, or 
setting the table, or clearing itaway. The 
ladies clustered around Mr. Shoemaker as 
he smoked. They used to exclaim about 
his goodness in smoking so as to drive away 
the mosquitoes. They told him he was a 
real benefactor. They chirped at him; they 
hovered; they listened forhis words. Some- 
times he would grip his cigar hard with his 
teeth—he never removed the weed from his 
mouth when he spoke—and say, with his 
emphasis on the wrong verb, that ladies was 
always kind to him; ladies was the light of 
creation; sometimes he tried to picture the 
world without ladies—here he would wave 
his hand and suck away athis cigar. Miss 
Scott would laugh in a queer way she had. 
When he heard her laugh, Mr. Shoemaker’s 
face would grow more red, and I felt just as 
I used to feel when I went to school and 
the master was going to strike somebody. 


Epaminondas carved ata side table for 
me. His temper became horrid. He would 
say he could not believe all women were 80, 
but what could you expect from a set that 
had responded to an advertisement for single 
men boarders? This, as I have said, was 
one of his speeches which I did not under- 
stand and which he would not explain. By 
the end of two weeks I was about worn out. 
I did not know women were 80 peculiar. 
When 1 said this to my brother he answered 
that ‘‘we had a cussed lot, owing to that 
cussed advertisement.” It was plain he 
was out of temper. Miss Arnold that day 
had found that the milk curdled in her tea; 
and Mrs. Long, our only widow, who al- 
ways wanted her mutton to bleed when she 
ate it, discovered that it bled too much. 
She complained that she seemed to be swim- 





ming in gore, instead of eating her dinner 
like a Christian. 

It was Mrs, Long, also, who took occasion 
to say at that meal that she did not think 
single women should ever attempt to take 
boarders, for it did not seem as if the Lord 
had formed them so that they knew what 
victuals were fit to set before a civilized per- 
son. Had she known how it was going to 
be here, she should never have thought of 
coming. Miss Scott had the boldness to 
tell her that the way of retreat was still open. 
Mrs. Long said she guessed she knew how 
she had lost other chances, and she yuessed 
she knew what it was to pack and unpack 
her trunk. Now she was here she would 
stay; that is, if she did not die of dyspepsia. 
lt did seem to me as if Mrs. Long presumed 
upon the fact that she had once had a hus- 
band. It was no wonder that life with her 
had been to much for him, 


Our gentleman went to town twice a week 
and was gone all day. Wenever knew why 
he went. it was dimly supposed that these 
journeys had reference to stocks of some 
kind. At dinner on the days when he was 
absent he was exhaustively discussed. I 
had never known before how much may be 
said concerning a man who had nothing 
particular in his appearance save a really 
awful look, as if he were momentarily to 
have an apopletic fit. I would watch him 
with furtive terror as he sat gobbling his 
food and drinking his lager—he furnished 
himself with lager—and £ used to wonder if 
his fit would come on before he had finished 
that particular slice of meat, or that particu- 
lar glass. His eyes had a constant appear- 
ance of starting from his head. 

You should have seen Mrs. Long pass him 
different dishes and have heard her say. 

‘Now, Mr. Shoemaker, I don’t know as 

there is anything’ on the table fit for agen- 
tleman, but try this trout. My husband 
used to say he could eat trout if he could eat 
anything. To be sure, those trout were 
cooked better than these are.’’ 
Mr. Shoemaker always took the best mor- 
sel on each plate that was handed him. It 
would have done you good to observe how 
the ladies leaned forward to see if there 
really was anything delicious enough for 
thegentleman. When he could spare the 
time he smiled, he conversed with every 
one. But Mrs. Long sat next to him and 
was believed to have what is called, vulgar- 
ly, **the inside track.’’ 

It was touching to see her put little tid 
bits on his plate, and her solicitude that his 
beer should be directly from the ice was al- 
most tender. 

I was alarmed by the state of mind into 
which Epaminondas fell at this time. In 
the privacy of the kitchen he was murderous. 
He said he must be forcibly restrained, or 
he should take the shotgun with which he 
slaughtered crows, lie in wait round the cor_ 
ner of tbe house, and when Mrs. Long ap- 
peared with her white apron and her little 
basket of crochet-work, he should let flya 
whole handful of bird shot into her. He 
eyen went so far as to say he could think of 
nothing else but peppering Mrs. Long. He 
said he was so tired of seeing her give Shoe- 
maker the breast of chicken and the tender- 
loin of everything that any course seemed 
justifiable that would stop these attentions. 
He would, however, be willing to let her 
live if only Shoemaker would marry her. 
There was a hard Icok in that man’s eye 
which promised retribution to the widow if 
once she were his. But he said our gentle- 
man wasasly old brute; he would take 
the liver wing and the tenderloin, but he 
would not take Mrs. Long. 

Miss Scott told mea short time ago that 
she had lived on drum-sticks and the tough 
ends of beefsteaks almost as long as she 
could. She said the vicarious pleasure of 
eating the poor cuts that Mr. Shoemaker 
might have the good ones was growing less 
and less. She felt that she must be nourish- 
edsoon. Mr. Shoemaker’s apoplectic fit had 
been unaccountably deferred. She had been 
looking forward to that as the only means 
of release. As she spoke there wasa mutual 
glance between her and Epaminondas that 
settled me and set me thinking. 


It turned out that Miss Scott’s release was 
nearer than she had thonght. The next 
afternoon the ladies were all on the piazza 
looking for Mr. Shoemaker to arrive from 
the city. Mrs. Long’s countenance was 
very sweet. 

Presently Mr. Shoemaker turned the cor- 
ner. He was not alone. A tall, thin lady 
was his companion. As he came nearer, 
he took off his hat and said ‘‘ Good evening, 
ladies,’’ in his ornamental manner. He in- 
troduced ‘* Mrs, Shoemaker.’’ He said she 
had just come on from Philadelphia. He 
had been telling her how kind the ladies was 
to him. He had not never seen kinder ones, 
particularly Mrs. Long. 

Mrs. Long was speechless for one moment, 
There was a tittering around her. She ral- 
lied bravely. She almost embraced Mrs. 
Shoemaker, so effusive was her greeting. 
The newcomer occupied Mrs. Long’s place 
at the table at supper. It isa curious fact 
that the choice cuts of meat and fowl were 
now diffused, so tospeak, among the board- 
ers. I have even seen Miss Scott helped to 
griddle cakes while they were yet hot. Mrs, 
Long nobly stays on, though she talks of 
going te the sea-shore, where the piazzas are 
wider and cooler. There is a certain sense 
of peace in the househould. We have learn- 
ed that Mr. Shoemaker has been married for 
twenty years. From his wife we also learn 
that he has always looked as if he would be 
what she calls ‘‘ fifty,’’ but has not actually 
been ‘‘fifty.”’ ‘Still,’ she says, in her ter- 
rible Philadelphia drawl, ‘‘ he don’t git shet 
of that look.’’ 

Epaminondas has begun to take Miss 
Scott out on the pond after lilies. I toil on, 
roasting and broiling and frying and wash- 
ing dishes, for summer boarders at their 
best are cruel tyrants; still, when twilight 
comes, and I am ready to be sentimental, 
who cares? No one takes me out to get 
lilies. —V. Y. Tribune. 








‘* Weak and weary’’ describes the condition 
of many people debilitated by the warm 
weather, by disease or overwork. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is just the medicine needed to build 
up and strengthen the body, purify and quick- 
en the sluggish blood, and restore the lost ap- 
petite. 





** Bill was fond of his wife,’’ said a Dakota 
man, speaking of a bereaved comrade. ‘I 
actually believe he tholight as much of her as 





he did of his dog; it’s a fine bird dog, too.’ 


A SLIP OF THE PEN. 


i, 

It was all Dicky Carshalton’s fault. 

In many respects an amiable youth, he 
cannot be said to be posseseed of the finer 
feelings, and perhaps is not aware of the ex- 
tent of the discomfort he produces In more 
sensitive people, A frequenter of parties of 
every description, he is fond of varying the 
monotony of the social routine by various 
little practices. Of these, his favorite, not 
alas! peculiar to himself, is commonly known 
as spoiling sport. Whenever Dicky sees a 
pair of people who appear to take particular 
delight in one another’s society, showing a 
tendency to seek unto themselves retreats, 
he is never satisfied until, by some bold 
stroke or cunning stratagem, he has succeed - 
edin separating them; or, at least, in des- 
troying their enjoyment for the rest of one 
evening. 

The happy possessor of an exhaustless 
supply of self-confidence and the most brazen 
impudence—the objects of his attack, more- 
over, being, from the nature of their position, 
comparatively defenceless— it is needless to 
add that, though Dicky has his failures on 
record, they are greatly outstripped in num- 
bers by his successes. So there is nothing 
wonderful in the fact that Dicky was at the 
bottom of that unfortunate affair with Jack 
and Ethel. 

Matters had long been in a delicate and 
critical state between those young people. 
Jack had told himself over and over again 
that Ethel was a flirt, and that he, for one, 
had no intention of adding himself to the 
list of her victims; while Ethel had relieved 
her feelings by repeatedly assuring herself 
that Jack was a cross fellow, who cared for 
nothing but his books, and was quite imper- 
vious to the charms of womanhood. 

But that night at the Warringtons’ things 
really did seem to be taking a turn for the 
better. Ethel had boldly turned her back on 
half a dozen other admirers, and Jack, look- 
ing down into her honest eyes, was rapidly 
forgetting the doubts and fears which had 
tormented him during the past months. 

There is no knowing what might not have 
happened, had it not been for Dicky, who 
came up tothem at this hopeful stage of af- 
fairs, his shoulders in his ears, his hair brush- 
ed to a nicety, and with the most unmistak- 
able look of mischief in his prominent eyes. 

“Good evening, Miss Mariner,’’ he said, 
taking Ethel’s hand in his and squeezing it 
with empressement. and then the two poor 
things, suddenly awakened from their dream, 
stood there chill and helpless while Dicky 
fired off his accustomed volley of chaff, and 
Ethel, withfeminine presence of mind, ven- 
tured on one or two little pop-guns on her 
own account. 

‘*Miss Marin»r,’’ he said at last, with a 
satisfied glance).t Jack’s sullen face, ‘‘have 
you been into the conservatory? ‘They’ve 
putalotof pink lamps, and there’s the 
most scruinptious tete-a-tete chair you can 
imagine.’’ 

Poor Ethel looked up at Jack, who stood 
by, furious and sulky, 

‘* He is only too glad to get rid of me. He 
hasn’t the ordinary kindness to rescue me 
from this bore. And I have been so horribly 
amiable to him,’’ she thought in despair. 

“Ifshe likes that popinjay, let her go 
with him! I’m sorry for her taste, that’s 
all,’’ reflected Jack, and in another minute 
Ethel found herself actually seated in the 
tete-a-tete chair with Dicky, whose large 
eyes were rolling triumphantly in the light 
of the rose-colored lamps, 

She did not succeed in making her escape 
till it was time to go home. Jack was no- 
where to be seen, and she drove back in the 
chill gray morning with the heaviest heart 
she had known for many days. 

‘* Ethel,’’ said her mother at breakfast, the 
next morning, ‘‘did you have a pleasant 
time at the Warringtons’?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; mamma,”’ said Ethel, drearily. 
She was pale and heavy-eyed; 1 think she 
had not slept all night. 

‘**And who was there?’? went on Mrs. 
Mariner, helping herself to buttered eggs 
with cheery briskness. 

Ethel enumerated various people. ‘‘ And 
Dicky Carshalton,’’ she concluded, ‘‘and 
Jack Davenant.”’ 

The last name slipped out with exaggera- 
ted carelessness, and yet it was whirring 
about in the poor girl’s head, and had been 
doing so for the last five or six hours, like an 
imprisoned bluebottle in a glass. 

‘Jack —Jack—Jack Davenant.’? Was she 
never to have another definite thought again? 

‘* By-the-by,’’ said Mrs. Mariner, as she 
rose from the table, ‘‘will you send a note 
to Florence Byrne? I want her to lunch 
here to-morrow at half-past one—the Single- 
tons are coming.”’ 

Ethel moved to the writing table, 
blushing faintly. She remembered that Mrs. 
Byrne was Jack Davenant’s cousin. 

‘“* Half-past one, recollect,’’ cried her mo- 
ther, as she rustled from the room. 

Ethel listlessly took up her pen, and pulled 
a sheet of paper towards her. It was not 
stamped with the address, but she failed to 
notice this, and began at once— 

‘*My dear Mrs Byrne.’’ 

Then she stopped short, and the buzzing 
in her brain went on worse than ever. 

The note got written at last, all but the 
signature, and then she began to wonder 
dreamily if she should sign herself ‘* Yours 
very sincerely,’’ or ‘‘ Yours affectionately.’’ 

‘* Ethel, Ethel!’’ cried her mother, putting 
her head in at the door, ‘‘Iam going out. 
Give me the note for Fiorence; I can take it 
to the post.’’ 

Guilty and ashamed, Ethel seized her pen 
and wrote hastily, but in a bold hand— 

** Yours very sincerely; 
** Jack Davenant.’’ 

Mrs. Byrne neither came to lunch nor 
answered the Mariners’ invitation. Mrs. 
Mariner expressed surprise at this want of 
courtesy, and apologized to the Singletons 
for having no one to meet them. 

**Are you sure, Ethel, you told her the 
right day? Fiorence is in town, I know, 
and it is so unlike her to be rude,”’ 

**] think it was all right, mamma,’’ Ethel 
replied, vaguely, and never gave another 
thought of the matter. 

But on the morning of the next day, as 
she was practicing her singing in the great 
holland-shrouded drawing-room, the door 
was flung open to admit a benign and come- 
ly lady, who advanced smiling toward her. 

‘*Mrs. Byrne!’’ cried Ethel in some sur- 
prise, getting off the music-stool. 

Mrs. Byrne established herself comforta- 





bly in a deep arm-chair, then beckoned the 


young girl mysteriously with a well-gloved 
finger: ‘* Come over here, Ethel,’’ 

Ethel drew a stool to the other’s side, and 
sat down, smiling but mystified, 

Mrs. Byrne played a little with the clasp 
of the silver-mounted hand-bag which she 
carried, from which, having at last succeeded 
in opening it, she produced a stamped enve- 
lope addressed to herself. 

‘*Do you know that handwriting?” she 
said, flourishing it before Ethel’s astonished 
eyes. 

“It is my own. I wrote to ask you to 
lunch,’”’ poor Ethel answered simply; while 
the thought flashed across her mind that 
Mrs. Byrne had probably gone mad. 

**Read it, then, cried that lady, with an 
air of suppressed amusement which lent 
color to the notion. 

Ethel unfolded it quickly, then sat trans- 
fixed like one who receives asudden and 
fatal injury. For before her horror-stricken 
eyes glared these words, in her own hand- 
writing, ‘Yours very sincerely, Jack Daven- 
ant.’’ 

** What does it mean?’’ she cried at last in 
a hoarse voice, for it seemed that some fiend- 
ish magic had been at work. 

‘“*That’s what I want to know,’’ Mrs. 
Byrne answered more gently. ‘‘I received 
this note the day before yesterday. There 
was no address, and the handwriting was 
certainly not Jack’s. Nor is my cousin in 
the least likely to invite me to lunch at his 
chambers. Sol wrote off to him at once, 
and told him to drop in to dinner if he had 
anything to say to me.’”’ 

Ethel had risen to her feet, and was stand- 
ing witha little frozen smile on her face; 
but at this point she broke in hurriedly: 

‘*Did you show him—Mr. Davenant, the 


letter?’’ 
Mrs. Byrne nodded. She was not a per- 


son of delicate perceptions, and had come 
here bent ona llttle harmless amusement; 
but somehow the amusement was not forth- 
coming. 

Ethel clasped her cold hands together in 
a frenzy of despair. She knew that Jack 
was familiar with her handwriting; had he 
not made little criticisms, severe and tender, 
on the occasional notes of invitation which 
she had addressed to him? 

* Jack said he knew nothing about the 
note, and hadn’t the ghost of an idea what 
it meant.’’ 

**Oh, Jack, Jack,’’ cried Ethel’s heart in 
parenthesis, ‘‘ what must you think of me.’”’ 

Mrs. Byrne went on: ‘‘ Grace Allison came 
in later, and the mystery was cleared up. 
She swore to your handwriting, and we con- 
cluded you had done it in a fit of absence of 
mind. Poor old Jack, how she did chaff 


him!’ 
Ethel was trying to recover her presence 


of mind. 

‘*How could I have made such a stupid 
mistake?” she said, with a short laugh. 
‘*T suppose 1 was pursuing some train of 
thought. Ihad met your cousin at a party 
the night before—you know how it is.’’ 

Mrs. Byrne was sorry for the girl’s dis- 


tress. 
‘*Tt’s a mistakeany one might have made, 


though you must own it was rather funny. 
However, I can assure you this—it won’t 
get any further. Jack is scarcely likely to 
tell, and Grace has sworn on her honor.’’ 

Ethel laughed again, meaninglessly. As 
far as she was concerned, the whole world 
was welcome to know it now. No deeper 
disgrace could befall her. ‘I wonder if he 
is shrieking with laughter, or merely sick 
with disgust,’ the poor girl thought, when 
her obtuse and amiable visitor had at last 
departed. ‘‘Oh, how I hate him, how I hate 
him!’’ which was hard on Jack, considering 
that his own conduct in the matter had been 
irreproachable. But Ethel was in no mood 
for justice. It seemed to her that she had 
utterly betrayed and disgraced herself; that 
never again could sho venture to show her- 
self in a world where Florence Byrne, Grace 
Allison, and above all, Jack Davenant lived, 
moved, and had their being. 

Sick with shame, hot and cold with an- 
guish, poor Ethel sat cowering in the great 
drawing-room like a guilty thing. 

Ethel astonished her family at dinner that 
evening by inquiries as to the state of the 
female labor-market in New-Zealand. 

Uncle Joe, a philanthropic parson, who 
happened to be of the party, delighted to 
find his pretty niece taking an interest in a 
subject so little frivolous, delivered himself 
of a short lecture on the subject. 

Ethel sighed at hearing that there was so 
little demand for the work of educated wo- 
men (save the mark!) in that distant colony, 
and began to turn her thoughts to Waterloo 
Bridge. 

** Ethel funks on being an old maid. She 
knows that positively any girl can lasso a 
husband in New-Zealand,’’ her brother Bob 
remarked in a challenging tone. 

But Ethel bore it with uninteresting meek- 
ness; perhaps, she told herself, she was a 
husband-hunter after all ! 

After dinner she put on her hat and stole 
out into the street. She had been indoors 
all day, and could bear it no longer. The 
June evening was still as light as day, and 
simple-minded couples were loitering with 
frank affection in Regent’s Park. Sne had 
not gone far before she saw a large familiar 
figure bearing down in her direction. 

‘Oh, how 1 hate him—I hate him!’’ she 
thought again, while her heart beat with 
maddening rapidity. ‘‘If he has a spark of 
kindness in him he will pretend not to see 
me.’’ 

But Jack, for it was he, made no such 
pretence. On the contrary, he not only 
raised his hat, but came up to her with out- 
stretched hand. She put her cold fingers 
mechically into his, and scanned his face; 
there was neither mirth nor disgust in it, 
and the thought flashed across her, chilling, 
while it relieved her, that he probably at- 
tached little importance to an incident to 
which she, knowing her own secret, had 
deemed but one interpretation possible. And 
then, before she knew what had happened, 
Jack was walking along by her side, pour- 
ing outa torrent of indignant reproaches as 
to her desertion of him in favor of Dicky 
Carshalton, at the Warringtons’ party. 

“It is you,” cried Ethel, with spirit, for 
the unexpected turn of affairs restored her 
courage, ‘it is you, Mr. Davenant, who 
were unkind, to stand by and let old friends 
be victimized, without striking a blow in 
their behalf! Pray what did you expect me 
todo? Was 1 to have said, ‘ No, thank you, 
Mr. Carshalton, I prefer to stay here with 
Mr. Davenant?’ ”’ 

** And, if you had said it, would it have 





been true?” 





She changed her tone suddenly, 

** Dicky is such a bore! I think I prefer 
any one’s society to his.’’ 

He stopped short in the path, seizing both 
her hands, and looking down at her with 
stern and passionate eyes, 

A close-linked couple strolling by remark- 
ed to one another that there had been a row, 
then refreshed themselves with half a dozen 
kisses, 

‘* Ethel,’’ said Jack, in an odd voice, ‘it’s 
no use pretending. You do think of me 
sometimes; I happen to know it.”’ 

She was looking up at him; bat at this 
allusion the sweet face flushed and dropped 
suddenly, 

“* Ethel,”’—Jack’s voice sounded stranger 
and stranger; was he going to laugh or cry? 
and why on earth did he speak so low — 
‘Ethel, do you know what signature I 
should like to see to your letters?”’ 

This was too much. 

*‘No, I don’t!’ —she lifted her flashed face; 
the cruel tears shone and smarted in her 
eyes. 

**Can’t you guess?” 

“ No. ” 

The momentary defiance had died: a very 
meek whisper came from the pale lips. 

“*Can’t youguess? Then shall I tell you, 
Ethel? ‘Ethel Davenant’—that’s what I 
should like to see at the bottom of all your 
letters. Shall I ever see it?” 

“ Jack!’ 

Further explanation is needless. When 
next they met Mr. Carshalton, both Jack 
and Ethel were beyond the reach of his 
manoeuvres.— Temple Bar. 
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A Honeymoon Letter. 
—, June 24, 1889. 

DeAR Tom. —I find that in packing up 
my duds to send to the house I really forgot 
to pick out a lot of things which I meant to 
distribute among the boys. I don’t want 
any of the fellows to feel that I left them 
without some little remembrance, for of 
course I can not see quite as much of them 
hereafter as I used to. 

Please take enclosed keys and go up to 
the house. I think the paper hangers are 
still there, so you won’t have any difficulty 
in getting in. Look over my pictures care- 
fully. I think you had better have the two 
Henners—you always liked them. Give 
Ned Ogden the three ballet pictures—they 
are about his style of art. Sam can have 
the statuette of John L. 

1 wish you would look carefully over my 
books. ‘There are several which Iam sure 
you would like. You might take away all 
the French novels, and perhaps you might 
find some deserving person to whom you 
could give them. 

It is curious how one accumulates rub- 
bish. You will find a lot of photographs in 
the upper right hand corner of my desk, 
with the combination lock on it. The com- 
bination is 7-23-19-11. You might as well 
destroy the photographs. 

There is also in my desk (small drawer 
under the pigeon-holes), a white satin slip- 
per. It is one of my aunt’s, which she 
once asked me to send to her shoemaker, 
and I forgot it. She might run across it 
some time and feel that I had neglected her 
commission. Perhaps you had better bura 
it up. 

I hope the boys will all be pleased to have 
these little remembrances. If you happen 
to notice anything else which in your judg- 
ment they ought to have, pick it out, and 
don’t bother to write me about it. You 
may have my meerschaum pipe. I find I 
can notsmoke a pipa any longer. I think 
it begins to affect my lungs. 

We are having a splendid time. Please 
don’t forget to attend to this little business 
at once, as Ishould hate to have any of the 
boys feel badly. 

Don’t take the trouble to write and tell 
me you have done it. Just scratch down 
ona postal: ‘Riding boots will be ready 
Monday,’’ or something of that sort, and 
sign it ‘‘Mulvany”’? or ‘‘Schmidt,’? or any 


thing. 


Having a splendidtime. Yours ever, 


JACK. 
P. S.—Don’t disappoint the boys. 


The Influence of Home. 


The New York Herald ssys that an emi- 
nent financial authority in that city, in 
speaking of the defalcation of one of his 
clerks, made this suggestive remark: ‘*This 
clerk was always most exemplary and com- 
petent, an excellent paying-teller, cool, 
methodical and imperturbable. Had I known 
he had not a happy home, I would not have 
kept him asa paying-teller. I would not 
have any maain such acapacity who did 
not live happily at home.’’ 

Here is food for reflection. ‘There is a 

truth involved which is of the greatest im- 
portance and widest application. The nome 
life is the basis of all life, anda happy home 
is essential to safety and success in any de- 
partment of life. Occasionally a man or 
woman is strong enough and sufficiently 
self-contained to endure disquiet and un- 
happiness at home without flinching at any 
point of duty. But the majority are not so. 
They become discouraged, lose heart, and at 
last break down. Many of the sudden and 
surprising lapses are to be traced to this 
cause. Indeed, when one finds himself tied 
for life to a home, and has become convinced 
that there is no rest or happiness for him in 
it, it is not surprising that he becomes dis- 
couraged and breaks down. That is the 
natural result, however much we may deplore 
it. And it is no more true of the man than 
it is of the woman. 
On the other hand, a man is prepared to 
stand almost any storm, meet any foe, en- 
dure any hardship or suffering, whieh may 
fall to his lot in the world, if he only has a 
good home, full of sympathy and love, into 
which he may retreat. Therein he grows 
strong. In it he has something for which to 
endure and fight. Many a man’s success, 
many & WOman’s triumph, are to be attribu- 
ted to the happy homes in which they live. 
There is no other place so much lke heaven 
this side of heaven as a happy home.— Pitts- 
burg Advocate. 
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A Different Point of View. 


One morning Opie P. Read, of the Arkan- 
sas Traveller, came into the Chicago Press 
Club Rooms, where a number of the mem- 
bers were seated chatting. Opie did not take 
part in the conversation, but sat by one of 
the open windows smoking his huge pipe 
and evidently thinking profoundly. 
‘Something on your mind?’’ asked one of 
the boys. 








“Yes. My butcher is on my mind, and 


ee, 
——$__ 


e’s the biggest butcher you ever saw. It} 
didn’t have a ponderous mind 1 never could 
hold that butcher on it. Look at me,” sqjq 
he, standing at full height, showiny a form 
more than six feet tall, and massive in its 
proportions. ‘‘Look at me, ’ma pretty big 
man myself, but, sir, as I came by that 
butcher shop this morning the butcher wag 
standing out in front, and I walked right 
between his legs. The top of my head wasn’t 
as high as his instep. I should have had ;, 
reach up to unlatch his shoe,’? 

“*How much do you owe your butcher 
Opie?” asked Mr. James W. Scott, the presi. 
dent of the club and business manager of tha 
Herald. _ 

‘A hundred and twenty dollars, sir,” Said 
Mr. Read. 

That afternoon Mr. Scott sent a Cheque for 
$150 to Opie, saying it was an advance Ong 
story he wished him to write 
Herald. 

The next morning, when Opie strode into 
the club, somebody asked :— 

‘*Has your butcher grown any since yes. 
terday?”’ 

‘*Grown! No, sir. This morning | walk. 
ed into his place with $150 in gold Clinking 
and jingling in my pocket. 

‘* *‘Where’s that butcher?’ I asked. 

‘**Here Lam,’ said a faint, timid little 
voice that seemed to come up from the 
cellar. 

‘* ‘Where?’ said L 

‘**Here, right here by your left boot, 
Don’t move or you’ll step on me.’ 

‘I got down on my hands and knees and 
examined a speck on the floor. Lt was the 
butcher.’’— Washington Post. 
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A Trout with a History. 


I have decided to give you an experienc 
of my own in Pennsylvania with a trout 
which allowed himself to be caught after 
disporting himself for five seasons to the 
utmost aggravation of the anglers. 

In the spring of 1883 this trout made hin. 

self famous for the first time by allowin; 
himself to be hooked just at dusk in a large, 
deep pool. On finding that he was about to 
be taken from his home he went into a rage, 
came to the surface and gave the angler, 
defying cast of the eye, and, with a flirt of 
his tail that made the water boil, he headed 
down the stream. The angier could not 
check him. The rod was useless. The 
angler had to give him more line or break his 
rod in attempting toturn him. He would 
not turn, s00n he went. Yard after yardof 
line was reluctantly given. 
The line was nearly all gone from the reel, 
The fisherman was furious and excited. He 
tried to follow him down the stream, but could 
not follow fast enough. Still onward went 
the trout and at last the rod was bent almost 
double. The rod must break or the angler 
give the trout more line. He gave him what 
line he had left—the last foot of his new 150- 
foot line. 

The rod was drawn to the direction of the 
trout. The tug-of-war lasted but a moment, 
for the line was forced to tear from the reel. 
Down and off from the end of the rod the 
line went and was never again seen. Neith- 
er was the trout seen again that night. 

It was dark. The fisherman returned to 
the farm-house and told his tale with such 
excitement that he slept not a wink that 
night, but planned for vengeance on the 
trout early the following morning. He felt 
sure he could recover the trout by inspecting 
those parts of the stream and finding one 
end of the line. Upand down the stream 
he waded, looking everywhere in the clear 
water, but no portion of the line could he 
find. 

In a few days the trout was hooked again, 
but off went the leader. Later he rose tos 
fly, for he was plainly seen, but he took the 
fly as though it was not attached to a line 
He was always in the same pool. Every 
means was taken to capture this prize, but 
he would not be hooked again. The follow- 
ing spring he was hooked inthe same pol, 
but broke away with a hook, parts of lines 
and broke two rods. 

The third year he feasted on a dozen more 
hooks and lines. Fishermen from far and 
near heard of this gamester, and vowed they 
would capture him. For the fourth year he 
teased and aggravated the fishermen. He 
was present in the same poolagain. A man 
offered $10 for his capture. This set the 
farm-house boys to banking up the pool to 
force the trout out of it. The trout was 
seen swimming like a flash through the 
rapids at the head of the pool and made for 
a crevice underneath a projecting rock. 
Tne several boys and men formed a semi 
circle, while others began to fill in and make 
a bank of stones and dirt around him, s0 
that it was impossible for the trout to get 
out. The trout was at last caught in the 
arms of one of the men. He held the 
monarch of the stream, but only for a mo- 
ment, for while he was wading to the oppo- 
site shore through the shallow water with 
the trout in his arms the trout made a kick 
and leaped out of the man’s arms, free agai. 
A black streak was the last seen of him as 
he sped through the water. They tried agaia 
that season to capture him, but failed. The 
next year the fishermen anxiously awaited 
the opening of the troutseason. When th 
day did come there were upwards of 40 fish- 
ermen who said that before nightfall they 
would have that trout, bat no one got him. 
At last he was heard from. He was, how- 
ever, yet defiant. A fellow-fisherman let 


his live minnow go to tne bottom of the pool. 
He left itthere for some minutes, and get- 
ting no bite, started to move on. 

e found he was fast on the bottom. He 
took the line in his hands and began to pull, 
expecting to lose the hook. There was 00 
give to it, when, quicker than you can say 
Jack Robinson, his line was pulled through 
his fingers. He clinched the line tight until 
it cut his fingers, and as there was no more 
give to the line off went the trout with the 
hook and. part of the line. The news of the 
trout’s presence went the rounds again al 
out in force the anglers came—only to re 
turn home without him. He rose to flies 
twice after this but was not hooked. Finally, 
late one afternoon, after a shower, a mill 
hand with his cut pole, peeled of its bark to 
the handle, with heavy line and with a hook 
baited with a dead minnow, suddenly had & 
tussle with the monster of the water. 
Farious was the trout on being hooked, 
but the strong line and the trout-pole this 
time were conquerors, and after a few mo- 
ments’ struggle he was landed high and dry. 
His measure was just 53 inches. For five 
years we had tried to gain this trout. He 
was found and hooked always in the same 
pool. The top of his head was marked, 
presumbly where he rubbed it against rocks 
in rubbing the hooks off. 








BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and nervous 
ills. 
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THE ARTFUL MAIDEN. 


One night when it was raining fast, 
And wild the wind was blowing; 

A maid unsheltered hurried past, 
Rer shawl about her throwing. 


Straightway I hastened to the door, 
With brand new silk umbrella, 
“Stay, maiden!” ’gan I toimplore— 

““ Matilda—Mary—Ella—” 


“My name is June,’’ she sweetly said, 
Her face seemed touched with sorrows 
The silk I spread above her head; 
‘‘There—bring it back to-morrow.”’ 


A tear rose to her soft, blue eye, 

She murmured: **Thank you, kindly!" 
Isaw her vanish with a sigh— 

Itrusted her so blindly! 


A week—the maid does not return; 
Chagrin within me smothers, 
Till, by the Press, I chance to learn 
That girl has fooled ten others! 
—Paul Pastnor, in Once a Week. 


A MODERN LEANDER. 





Unique But Rather Damp Court- 
ship of a Romantic Pair. 


few evenings ago,as I was walking 
, street to take the ferry for 


n, my attention was arrested by a | 


ntleman going the same way on 
ie of thatthoroughfare. His face 


not the things which caused 
my eyes fixed upon him. It 
meas I sighted him that his 
it concealed another of an un- 
There was that in the way he 
f, notwithstanding his spring- 
hsuggesied some concealed 
jectured that he might be 
klyn to attend a masquerade 
nd that having thrown aside his 
in the dressing-room he would 
the drawing-room as Richard 

n or one ofthe knights thae 
ncourt. While I was thus 
be young fellow and I reached 
But he didn’t enter the ferry- 
turned and walked up the dock. 
ssed him from my mind, bought 
tand went on the boat. Pretty 
was a commotion. Something 
ater arrested the attention of 
s whose eyes were sharp. G@az- 
they pointed I beheld the young 

1 whom I had parted a few 
vious lustily swimming out in 

y He was perhaps 

ifeetnorth of the ferry-boat; 
ng, slow stroke and it must 
‘ident even to the dullest ob- 

t he would have reserted any as- 
oticed that the men who were 
seemed to take buta 

I acl One 


York to Brooklyn was an every- 
: n. Addressing the one 
i the best natured, 1 inquired if 
) the swimmer was, if he had 
h »f -e7 
e reply, “I don’t know who 
ew weeks I’ve 
ng to Brooklyn 


ther 


r the 
t Lue 


mes seen him 
ps,’ Isuggested, “he is a profes- 


is in Bro« 


tno diver,’? remarked my com- 
1 decided tones. “If you get a 

t him you'll see that he looks a 
sight more like a professional 


y this time the boat was entering the 
the Brooklyn side. My curiosity 
ome thoroughly aroused, I deter- 

f possible, to find out who the 

I r was and what made him do it. 
‘dingly, leaving the boat, I took my 

non the Heights just above the fer- 

jing waiting for the bold swimmer 
When I reached the Heights he 

seemed to be about ;half way over. Pres- 
wmtly the shadows gathered over the river 
snd I lost sight of him. I had gone to Brook- 


lm for two objects, one of business for the 
freee and one of pleasure for myself. 
ving transacted by businessI hastened 

a reception which was being given at the 
ouse of one of my old friends on ave- 
ue. I hadn’t been long in the house before 
ed an immensety pretty girl. And 

nI glanced enviously into the face of 

ng fellow upon whose arm she was 

ning, Isaw, tomy amazement, that 

vimmer whom I had lately left 

Eastriver. Naturally, [lost no time 

ng to my hostess to find out whothis 

1s merman was, and why he didit, 
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‘ticulars which Mrs. —— imparted 

re so novel and interesting that 

her toallow me toprintthem. At 

ly demurred, but finally con- 

my agreeing to suppress names. 
ibstantially what she told me; I 

ive her own language, as far as I can re- 


he young man’s name is Richard ——. 
ves on Madison avenue, New York. He 
— lat College, class of 1884. 
you are familiar with boating matters, 
you will recollect that he pulled the stroke 
par in the crew of that year. His fondness 
lor all sorts of athletic sports would seem 
bo be as great to-day as it ever was. Last 
buumer he met the young lady with whom 


hame—we'll call her Juliet. Her father 
ne time professor of Persian litera- 
turein an English college, and I am told 

Was essentially a dreamer and a mystic. 
Her mother, the daughter of a famous prima 

was born in France, within sight of 

uen Cathedral. 
wiet, herself, was born at Patmos. 
his earliest youth her father had 
freceed for the opportunity of visiting the 

‘and whereon the apostle had had his 

>and magnificent vision. His imagi- 

ion kindled whenever he thought of the 

nd and the first year or two of his mar- 

ife he spent cruising about the Grecian 

€lago, with headquarters at Patmos, 
ong the simple fishermen. 

“Perhaps it is not so strange, considering 
‘tparentage and her birthplace, that the 
ut! should be such a romantic creature. 

course all nice girls are more or less ro- 

Riutic, but Juliet has as positive a passion 

romance as—well, as Edison has for 

Kientitic discovery. 

“Ber mother has been a ~vidow for @ 
Lunber of years, and it was while mother 
&4 daughter were summering on Cape 

a, fear Pigeon Cove, last summer, that 
chard became acquainted with them. He 
oh 12 love with Juliet—all the young men 
~0 Were on the Cape that season were 
dabouther. But it was by no means 80 
ertain that Juliet loved Richard. He must 
wie ooked romantic enough, to be sure, 
owe is brilliant eyes and his long hair. 

rw Richard is not what might be called a 
i talker; his conversation lacks 
is sen and bis profession (he is a lawyer) 
“oe as all suggestive of romance. I have 

aan suspected that Richard might 
aa won her directly after meeting her 
vn hired a vesseland borne her forcibly 

a) ftom Cape Ann without stopping to 
ema Own or ber mother’s opinion of such 
bea sine. Of course after the vessel 
aller Well under way he would have 

bent at her feet and sworn that it was the 
ik: ao her fair beauty that made him do 
tuage that he would proceed to 

fl Er pcag? in his heart and jump 
him town if she did not consent to allow 

Oy make for the nearest port and marry 
Srded awk perform this romantic 

=, nengat con t get her. How- 
thtember she ret ner fellows got her. In 
to New Y “gg = ape to Brooklyn, and 
tdur; ork. ite saw a good deal of 
ing the tall and winter, znd I have 
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| the chandelier over their heads. 
| the brave deserve the fair, and I imagine 
| that they generally get theirdeserts.’ Then 
rou | hereyes came down from the chandelier 
ng across the East river he | r 





Saw her the more surély he became con- 
vinced that she was his fate, and that he 
could not win her in any conventional way. 
But just what todo he couldn’t think. He 
was a good deal puzzled, but by no means 
hopeless. He realized that she must know 
that he loved her and the fact that such 
knowledge did not induce her to rebuff him 
he interpreted in his favor. It seemed as 
clear as it had been at Cape Ann that no 
man was preferred before him. 

‘‘Well, such were the circumstances when, 


| one evening in the first week in May, he 


came over from New York and accompanied 
her toa meeting of a reading and dramatic 
club. Brooklyn has a number of such or- 
gapizations, you know. During the evening 
Juliet was asked to read something, and 
consented, after a little urging, todoso. A 
volume of Hood lay on the table beside her. 
She is a beautiful reader, and gave the 
poem which she selected with inimitable 
spirit. I had the pleasure of listening to hor 
and was charmed. Being a newspaper man, 
and newspaper men knowing every thing, 
you are doubuess familar with the poem 


| It is the soliloquy of a discontented damsel, 


who has discovered, or thinks she has dis- 
covered, that romance has vanished from 
the earth. Every verse, and there area 
good many of them, ends with her sigh: 
There's no romance in that! 

As Juliet was reading it occurred to Richard 
that the poem was meant for him. Before 
she had finished a dazzling plan of winning 
her flashed upon him, and the more he 
thought it over the better it pleased him. 
So as he bade Juliet adieu that evening he 
said to her: ‘Miss——, I thoroughly ap- 
prove of the sentiments of the poem which 
you read, and I have determined to do what 
I can, in my own poor way, to revive the 
spirit of romance. Hereafter, when you 
permit me the honor of coming to see you, I 
shall use neither the conventional ferry- 
boat nor the prosaic bridge. I shall cross 
the East river as Leander used to cross the 
Hellespont when he wentcalling upon Hero.’ 

“Tf Juliet had not been so thoroughly en- 
amored of romance this speech of Richard’s 
must have struck her as just a shade 
funny. Asit wasshe was immensely de- 
lighted. 

“**How perfectly lovely!’ she exclaimed 
when Richard had unfolded his new 
scheme of romantic, if not rapid transit. 
‘Leander has always been one of my 
heroes. Howtrue and strong must have 
been his love for Hero to inspire him for 
her sake to brave the mad currents of the 
Hellespont night after night. You must 
admit, Mr. ——, that the figure which that 
dauntless youth presents to one’s fancy is 
infinitely more winning than that of the 
modern young gentleman who is trans- 
ported to his lady-love hanging to the strap 
of a car or crushed in the motley crowd of a 
ferry-boat.’ 

*“*T don’t believe,’ Richard replied, ‘that 


| Leander ever would have been equal to the 
| featif he hadn’t been sure that Hero cared 


for him.’ You may well believe there was 
alightin Richard’s eyes as he spoke that 
Was not tobe mistaken. It was as though he 
had declared, ‘if you don’t love me or won’t 
love me, Juliet, then I shall only be able to 


| drown asI come swimming to you through 


the East river. But if you love me the 
swimming of a dozen East rivers to reach 


| your side would be an easy task.’ 


‘“‘Of course Hero cared for him,’ an- 
swered Juliet, with her eyes firmly fixed on 
‘None but 


and met hisamoment. And fired by their 


| tender glances Iam sure that Richard felt 
equal to swimming the entire three-quar- 


ters of the earth’s surface, which, if I re- 
member my geography correctly, is all 
water. Andso you understand why it hap- 


Since the 1ith of 
May, when he had this conve~sation with 
Juliet, he has come over to see her fre- 
quently andevery time he has swum over 
from New York. Herhomeis on the Heights 
just over the water, not far from — street. 
After leaving the river a quick run of 
three minutes brings himto the garden in 
the rear of the house. In the garden is a 
bit of an arbor, which he has appropriated 
and turned into a dressing-room. Heenters 
it a dripping merman; he emerges in even- 


| ing dress, with a flower in his buttonhole, 
| and greets Juliet, whom he finds waiting 
| for him just beyond on the broad piazza. 


“Well, that’s about all there is to tell. 


| Her mother and she go abroad in the fall 
| and our young friends, in accordance with 


Juliet’s conception of the romantic propri- 
eties, are to be married at Rome next 
Christmas Eve. Iasked her the other day 
why she chose that time and place’ She 
replied that Italy was the land of romance, 
and that Rome was the Queen of Italy, and 
that Christmas Eve was the loveliest eve in 
the calendar. Just now she 1s wild about 
falconry and Richard has promised her to 
devote a portion of their honeymoon to 
teaching her tohunt with a hawk. Then, 
of course, she will have her portrait painted 
with afalcon on her wrist. Perhaps you read 
the other day in the Brooklyn Eagle an ac- 
count of a correspondence which was being 
carried on by a Brooklyn belle and her New 
York lover by means of carrier-pigeons. No 
names were mentioned, but I happen to 
know that Juliet and Richard were the per- 
sons referred to. He himself told me of the 
origin of the correspondence. A few weeks 
ago, in course of a fervent protest against 
the prosaic, Juliet quoted to hima verse 
from that poem of Hood of which I spoke. 
I think I can give you thelines. Let’s see: 
‘Of light guitar I can not boast, 
He never serenades, 
He writes and sends it by the post, 
He doesn’t bribe the maids; 
No stealth, no hempen ladder—no, 
He comes With loud rat-tat 
That startles all of Bedford Row— 
There’s no romance in that!’ 

“The result was that Richard concluded 
that instead of sending it by the post he 
would organize a romantic carrier-pigeon 
service.”’ , 

Such, in substance, were the facts of this 
interesting episode of New York and 
Brooklyn life whichI obtained from Mrs. 
—, and which, with her kind permis- 
sion, are printed in the Tribune. Naturally 
I asked ber how she came to know so much 
of the affair. She replied that she had 
known both of these young people since 
they were children and that they were con- 
stantly at her house. “Besides,” she added, 
with a laugh, “I am like Dean Swift’s serv- 
ant, I’m good at drawing inferencés ’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


CANADA'S VIOLENCE. 


Story of an American Circus Elephant 
Famous for His Mad Fits. 

Many interesting and famous elephants 
have been favorites of the American pub- 
lic long before the late Jumbo’s success- 
ful debut, says a writer in Chambers’ Jour- 
nal. One of these, known as Canada, was & 
desperate character. When in one of his 
tantrums “he did as much mischief as a tor- 
nado,” to use the American showman’s 
words—tossing hacks into the air and tear- 
ing down signs and lamp-posts. He was 
sent with the rest of the menagerietoa 
farm, and when there had one of his mad 
fits. Rushingintothe stable-yard,in a few 
minutes he killed two buffalos, asacred cow, 
a couple of elks, several horses and acamel. 
He would seize an animal, toss it in the air, 
catch it on its tusks, and then either jam or 
trample the life out of it. He then sallied 
out for town, and the popular excitement 
can be imagined. Atrap was set with a 
long ponderous chain with an enormous 
corner-stone at its end to entangle the ani- 
mal’s legs and hold him. A man then ran 
out in sight of Canada, and the elephant in- 
stantly rushed after him. The trap was 
successful as far as making the chain 
and stone fast to him, but he kept 
right on, and would have caught the man, 
who was a fast runner, had not the latter 
jumped down into an unfinished cellar 
of a new house and ran up a narrow flight 
of steps on the opposite side. The elephant 








| not know it, because he was insane.”’ 





jumped down after fiim as easily as a dog 
would, with the big stone clattering after 
him. Fortunately, the stone was large 
enough to stick, wedged against the walls 
on each side of the stairway, and Canada 
was fast, but it was a close shave for the 
man. They managed to secure the savage 
animal with more chains, and then went to 
work to conquer him. As the account 
graphically describes it, “they wore out big 
clubs on him, fired loads of buckshot into 
his trunk and ears, and beat and tortured 
him for hours until he howled in token of 
surrender.” The moment he was loose, 
however, he gave a yell of rage, dashed out 
of the cellar and started to kill. Every one 
flew for his life, but he was tired and took 
up his position under cover of three hay- 
stacks, hunting all who ventured near him. 
Buckshot fired into his head only checked 
his wild rushes, and whenever he thought 
people were on the other side of the stack 
from him he tried his best to topple the hay 
overonthem. The fight went on for three 
days and nights, during which time he had 
not a bite to eat—for he was too angrv even 
to take any of the hay around him—and not 
adropof water. At length, despairing of 
saving him, the shotguns were exchanged 
for heavy rifles, and several big bullets at 
close range finally put an end to him. 


HATERS OF WOMEN. 


A Physician Relates His Experi- 
ence with Misogynists. 





Hatred of the Fair Sex Pronounced a Dis 
ease Akin to Insanity—Several Cases 
Illustrating the Trvth of This 

Plausible Theory. 


‘“‘Women-haters? Plenty of them!” 

A reporter for the New York World had 
met a well-known physician in a popular 
cafe and interrupted aconversation that the 
doctor was holding with a friend over a 
cigar and a bottle of claret. He spoke 
easily and with confidence that he knew his 
subject. 

To hate a woman, especially one of thé 
dainty, loving kind, upon whose glances 
men hang enthralled, or for whose kindly 
glances men would sacrifice their souls, 
seemed incredible. Perish the thought! 
And yet the visitor’s mind brought into re- 
membrance cases in which men had sworn 
they hated women, only to be captured and 
put in bondage by a pair of bright eyes. 

The physician struck a fresh matchand 
watched the smoke from his cigar roll lazily 
upward ashe related a few strange inci- 
dents that had come under his observation 
professionally. 

‘One case that I recall,’’ said the doctor, 
“was that of a German, a member of all the 
musical societies, who late in life acquired 
and betrayed an intense hatred of all 
women. He had been happily married, and 
no one suspected him of this new feeling 
that began to creep over him and destroy 
the love he had for his wife and the respect 
for his mother. 

“He struggled against it and foughtit, 
but it was no use, and the disease, if such 
it may be called, began to show itself to hts 
family and friends, and an instant 
estrangement from his wife was the re- 
sult. He ran away from his home and was 
finally returned hopelessly insane. 

‘‘Now,’’ concluded the doctor, ‘‘there was 
a@ man who was a woman-hater, only he did 
The 
physicians had diagnosed his case aright. 

The conversation turned then on acasé 


| that had been mentioned by Oliver Wendell 


Holmes in his book. A very young boy had 
been left in charge of a nurse, and she had 
suddenly gone insane. In her maniacal 
frenzy she tried to strangle her innocent 


¥ , | charge, and only desisted when she thought 
| pened that you saw my young friendin the | 
| East river this evening. 


she had succeeded in her object. Then she 
killed herself with a razor, which left hera 
most shocking sight. The boy revived, and 
the first thing his eyes fell upon was the 
corpse. 

From that day throughout his childhood 
and upto the hour of his death the sight of 
@ woman was enough to throw him into 
convulsions. His nurses were men, and 
his family decided it best to seclude him. 
No woman ever entered his apartments, 
but all the work of taking care of him de 
volved upon men. He died in those rooms, 

“Yes, that is very strange,” said the 
physician, meditatively. ‘‘But I think I 
know of one nearly as remarkable,’”’ and he 
went on to relate the following: 

“In the spring of 81 I was called in bya 
prominent banker to attend his son, who 
had suddenly become afflicted with a strange 
state of mind, which proved to bea hatred 
of women. This his family could not under- 
stand, as he had always been a leader in 
social events and fond of ladies’ society. 

“] found the young fellow’s constitution 
very much run down, and made him admit 
that he was a victim of the opium habit. 
He also confessed tome an adventure that 
had happened to him, but which I will not 
repeat, as it is too long, in which he had 
been scared nearly out of his wits bya 
woman. 

“It was easy enough for me to see that 
unless the impression caught and retained 
by his mind in its enfeebled state could be 
removed, he would remain a woman-hater 
all his life.’ 

‘Was it ever removed, doctor?” asked 
one of the listeners. 

‘“‘Never,’”’ was the answer, and the party 
relapsed into silence for a moment. 

A diversion was caused by the waiter’s re- 
moval of anempty bottle and the substitu- 
tion of a fresh one, and the conversation 
was resumed. 

“Tellus another, doctor,” insinuated the 
newspaper man. 

“T could tell you several more, but would 
have to do so briefly, as a patient is waiting 
for me,’’ he responded. “I recollect a gen- 
tleman who stood very high in all affairs 
connected with education in New York. 
He, too, was a woman-Hater. As his opin- 
fon on school affairs was considered valu- 
able, many teachers, especially ladies, used 
torunto him for advice, but, as he was 
deeply engaged in study, their calls werea 
source of annoyance to him and irritated 
him into the state of mindthat I have men- 
tioned. 

“He was a bachelor, but he finally dis- 
charged all his women servants, substitut- 
ing men. And orders were given that no 
woman was to be allowed to set foot within 
his doors. He has often told me that women 
had prevented his reaching the highest 
rounds of science and that he could never 
regain the time lost. 

“J know another case where a man in- 
trusted his entire fortune to a woman, and 
she made away with it and made a woman- 
haterout of him. He could never address 
one. 

“But,” concluded the doctor, impressive- 
ly, “I think that designing mothers are re- 
sponsible tor many of the woman-haters, as 
they frequently prevent their daughters 
from marrying the men of their choice, and 
when a girl deserts the man she loves and 
marries another itis very apt to do mental 
injury to the first.” 


High Water Pressure. 

France claims the honor of utilizing a 
higher water pressure than that recently 
put in operation in the Chollar shaft on the 
Comstock lode in Nevada. At Brignoud, 
two kilometers from the valley of Gresivau- 
dad, near Grenoble, a turbine nine feet ten 
inches in diameter was put in operatién 
inthe year 1873, utilizing a head of 1,638 
feet. Itis still working, and gives a force 
of 1,500 horse-power, with a flow of 300liters 
of water a second. 








An Old Story Revived. 

An English clergyman, it is said, who 
was recently telling the story of the good 
Samaritan, got two incidents in the Bible 
mixed, with a decidedly ludicrous result. 
After reciting the good Samaritan’s prom- 
ise to the landlord of the inn, ‘and when I 
come again I wiil repuy thee,’’ he added, 
“this he said, knowing that he should see 
his face no more.” 





EXPENSIVE DELICACIRS. 


The Delicious Food Eaten by a 
Backwoodsman. 


Eggs at Ten Dollars Apiece—They Are 
Very Scarce, of Course, But Gour- 
mands Must Have Them—A 
Chapter for Epicures, 


“I have eaten the egg of many wild 
birds, from the plover to the wild goose, 
and have found some of them yery good 
and many of them very bad,” said an epi- 
cure to a New York Mail and Express re- 
porter, ‘‘but the ruffed grouse’s egg is 
simply a morsel fit for the gods. The pam- 
pered palate of no Oriental potentate ever 
lingeringly dallied with so rich and perfect 
a delicacy, and yet I never ate grouse’s eggs 
elsewhere than on the rough, uncovered ta- 
ble of some backwoodsman’s cabin, the last 
place in the world where the epicure might 
expect to have his taste satisfied, let alone 
glorified. How were they prepared? Simply 
boiled. Boiled until the white and yelk 
were thoroughly cooked. A ruffed grouse’s 
egg is big enough to make two dainty bites. 
Itisn’t at all likely that you will ever have 
the opportunity of breakfasting on this del- 
icacy, as itis more than scarce nowadays. 
Besides, the law places a price on ruffed 
gfrouse’s eggs that put them out of the 
reach of the ordinary run of egg-eaters. In 
the estimation of the law these eggs are 
worth $10 apiece—$120 a dozen—and they 
are worth it. But in case the rare happi- 
ness of sitting down to a meal witha dozen of 
them may occur to you some time,I had bet- 
ter tell you how they should be disposed of. 
Don’t cut a grouse’s egg in two, nor dig the 
meat from the shell with a spoon. Either 
would be profanation. Gently tap the small 
end of the egg on your plate until the shell 
iscracked. Then peel the shell carefully 
off of the meat. The shell is very brittle 
and the richness beneath it very tender. 
When that is bared of its covering it lies 
in your hand a velvety elipse, white as 
ivory. Do not salt or pepper it or you spoil 
it. Bute off half of it. The meat, both the 
ivory white and the old gold yelk, will melt 
in your mouth like some rich, creamy paste, 
and its flavor is indescribably delicious. 

“It has been a long time since I tickled 
my palate with ruffed grouse’s eggs. They 
are Only in season for a few days in May, 
when they are fresh laid in the nest, and of 
course a person has to be right on the 
ground to take advantage of them. 

“Next to the ruffed grouse the pinnated 
grouse, or prairie chicken, lays the best 
eggsfor eating. Ihave known as high as 
#60 a dozen to be paid for prairie chicken 
eggs in Chicago, although in the early days 
of that city, while the surrounding prairie 
still swarmed with that game bird, its eggs 
were more abundant in the market than 
hens’ eggs were. I have no doubt that eggs 
of all the numerous grouse family are supe- 
rior to hens’ eggs, but I never ate any but 
the two mentioned. . 

“In this country there is no such thing as 
the business ot gathering wild eggs, but in 
England the collecting of wild birds’ eggs 
for the table is a regular calling, particular- 
ly plover eggs. The eggs ofthe plover isa 
great delicacy among epicures there. Go 
into any of the poultry shops in English 
towns and cities during April and May 
and you will see an enticing display of 
plover, partridge and other edible eggs 
of wild birds. They are usually shown in 
baskets fashioned in imitation of moss- 
lined birds’ nests, each basket containing a 
dozen eggs. Plover eggs are the most abun- 
dant, but baskets made up from selections 
from different kinds of wild eggsare com- 
mon. Plover eggs are sold for four shil- 
lings a dozen—about one dollar—and, of 
course, do not enter very largely into the 
marketing of the poor. The hunting of 
plover eggs is a profession with a 
certain class of shiftless men and 
boys. The finding of the nest re- 
quires a great degree of skilland cunning, 
and the business is not over profitable 
to the nest hunters. Three dozen eggs 
aday is a big day’s hunting. The dealer 
has a way of testing the eggs to satisfy 
himself as to their soundness, and it is 
rare, indeed, that two or three bad ones are 
not found in each nest. The collector is 
paid thirty cents adozen for his sound 
eggs. Thousands of dozens of plover eggs 
are said to be collected every spring. There 
is no law against the robbing of nests, but 
the severe and general laws against tres- 
passing are a constant menace to the egg- 
hunters. 

“Theeggs of some wild fowl rank high 
among edible wild eggs, with the accent on 
the rank. The eggs of all wild ducks, with 
the exception of the wood or summer duck, 
and the egg of the water hen, are strong 
and tough. Why they should be I don’t 
know, as these birds, or the most of them, 
are clean, vegetable feeders. The wood 
duck egg is a passably good article of food. 
A boiled wild goose egg, if it were round, 
would make a first rate bowling ball, buta 
wild swan’s egg is very galatable. The egg 
of the wild turkey is better than that of any 
domestic fowl. The semi-wild fowls, as the 
guinea hen and the peafowl, lay eggs that 
are more grateful than an ordinary hen’s 
egg to the palate of the epicure. The 
speckled, humming-top shaped egg of the 
screeching guinea hen is the best poultry 
yard egg for the table that the farmer can 
sell. Speaking of the poultry yard natural- 
ly suggests the pigeon. The egg of that 
bird is utterly worthless for food. The wild 
pigeon’s egg turns to milk when boiled, and 
smells like rancid oil. The quail’s eggisa 
sweet, creamy, but insipid little morsel, 
and, like the cherry, you can’t make two 
bites of it. L[intend to try how sparrow 
eggs will touch the epicurean taste, and if 
they warrant it, will try and introduce 
them as a table dainty. That might be a 
good way toward abating these little 
nuisances.” 

A BAR HARBOR IDYL, 
How a Young Woman’s Poodle Was Li- 
beled by a Wicked Man. 

Once on a time there was at one of the 
Bar Harbor hotels a young woman from 
New York who was, tospeak within bounds, 
a mass of affectations. Shehad more airs 
than a hand-organ, and, says the Boston 
Courier, they were of the same artificial 
character. She was the laugiing-stock of 
the guests at the house, and there were 
numberless jokes at her expense which she 
had not apparently the wit to appreciate. 
Miss X. had a poodle on which she lavished 
the choicest treasures of her affections. 
The creature had its own especial maid, and 
was taken out to ridein state every morn- 
ing with as much tenderness as if it had 
been achild. One day Miss X. came down 
to the dining-room for dinnerina state of 
much agitation. She announced that dear 
Flossy’s maid was ill, and she really had no 
one to stay with the sweet creature while 
she came to. dinner. She could 
scarcely eat, she was so fearful of 
the blight which might be cast upon 
tae poodle’s tender sensibilities by the 
loneliness to which she was condemned for 
halfan hour. There was at the table a Bos- 
tonian who from the bottom of his soul 
loathed Miss X., her poodle and her affecta- 
tions. He rose, as she continued her plaint, 
and went out quickly, and his friends sup- 
posed that he could not endure her twaddle. 
But as a matter of fact he went intent upon 
wicked thoughts. He knew where in the 
stables was a litter of blind, rough-coated, 
mongrel pups, the children of the most 
plebeian of curs. He hurriedly robbed the 
dirty little mother of the whelps, bribed a 
chambermaid, and when Miss X. hurried 
up from her dinner to console Miss Flossy 
for her absence she found her pet surround- 
ed by a litter of the most disreputable pups 
that the eye of man ever lighted upon. Miss 
X. was not clever enough to conceal what 
she supposed to be the shame of her beloved 
poodle, but shrieked and wept and made 
generally tbe most tremendous fuss. As 





the Bostonian had let a few of his friends 
into the secret, it soon got about, and the 
amount of jesting and chaffing that fell to 
the lot of Miss X. was immeasurable. She 
soon discovered the truth of the matter, and 
her indignation knew no bounds. She en- 
dured for acouple of days the mock-earnest 
inquiries after the health of her dog and 
her dog’s family, but at the end of that 
time she silently gathered her belongings 
together and took herself away. She 
could endure it no longer, and Flossy, the 
injured, passed with her mistress out of 
the life at Bar Harbor as completely as if 
the pair had never existed. 


HIS MAIDEN SPEECH. 


What the Prince of Wales Said Upon His 
First Public Appearance, 

The earliest public appearance of the 
Prince of Wales as a speaker was atthe 
Royal Academy banquet, May 2, 1863. It 
was in the old rooms at Trafalgar square, 
when Sir Charles Eastlake was president. 
The public mind was full of mingled sorrow 
and pleasure at two recent events—the 
death of the Prince Consort and the mar- 
riage of the heir-apparent. In replying to 
the toast of his health, the Prince of Wales 
spoke very briefly, but with the good sense 
and good taste manifest in all his public 
speeches: “Sir Charles Eastlake, Your 
Royal Highness, my Lords and Gentlemen: 
Itis with the most contending feelings of 
pleasure, pride and sorrow that I rise to re- 
turn you thanks in the name of myself and 
the royal family for the kind terms in which 
you, Sir Charles, have proposed our health, 
and for the very cordial way in which this dis- 
tinguished assembly has received it. Ican not 
on this occasion divest my mind of the asso- 
ciations connected with my beloved and la- 
tinented father. His bright examplecan not 
failto stimulate my efforts to tread in his 
footsteps; and whatever my shortcomings 
may be, [ may, at least, presume to partici- 
pate in the interest which he took in every 
institution which tended to encourage art 
and science in this country, but more es- 
pecially in the Royal Academy. Adverting 
tomy marriage, I beg you to believe how 
grateful I feel for, and I may be permitted 
to add how sincerely I appreciate, the sen- 
timents you have expressed in reference to 
the Princess. I know that I am only speak- 
Ing her mind in joining her thoughtsin mine 
vn this occasion. We neither of us can for- 
get the manner in which our union has been 
velebrated throughout the nation; and I 
should be more than ungrateful if 1 did not 
retain the most lasting, as well as the most 
pleasing, recollection of the kind expres- 
sions and reception which my attendance at 
your anniversary meeting has evoked this 
evening.” ieee 

A CATAMOUNT’S LEAP. 


It Was to Death, But Through No Fault 
of the Animal’s Agility. 

“I’ve seen it disputed in the papers that 
a wild-cat, or catamount, can make aleap of 
twenty-five feet,’ said a resident of Sulli- 
van County to a New York Sun reporter, 
“and I would jike to mention whatI saw a 
wild-cat do once. I was trout fishing on 
one of the upper tributaries of the Beaver- 
kill, and had clambered down into a deep 
ravine to get at a tempting pool at the foot 
of a fall, where I was sure my casts would 
be rewarded by the killing of some “~ 
trout. I was not mistaken as to that. 
had landed four trout, the smallest one 
eighteen inches long, and sat down to ‘rest 
the pool.’ Both sides of the ravine were 
perpendicular walls of rock, probably 
twenty-five feet high. The summitof the 
wall on the side of the creek opposite to me 
sloped back gradually from its edge for 
several feet to a heavy growth of pine. 

“As I was sitting at the bottomof the 
ravine I happened to glance up to the top of 
the rocks opposite me, and saw a hen 
pheasantaccompanied by her newly hatched 
brood come out of the pines and scratch and 
peck her way along the sloping open space, 
hunting food for her young, whichclus- 
tered closely about her. The pheasant 
came close to the edge of the precipice, and 
itseemed to me that she was placing her 
broodin a most dangerous position, when 
she turned as if to walk back with them to 
the pines. The instant she turned some- 
thing like a shadow flitted across the top of 
the ravine, and half a second later I saw an 
enormous wild-cat clinging to the edge of 
the opposite wall by his fore feet, holding 
the pheasant between his jaws. The wild- 
cat struggled for a moment to drag himself 
from the edge of the abyss to a sure foot- 
ing on the topof the rocks, but his effort 
was in vain, and he came crashing down 
the face of the precipice, still holding the 
luckless pheasaut in his jaws. He fell 
with a splash in the water, and lay motion- 
less at the edge of the pool. 

“J suppose that the animal had been 
watching the pheasant from the bushes on 
top of the rocks opposite where the bird had 
appeared with her brood, and at his oppor- 
tunity had leaped across to seize her, 
but had misjudged the distance and fallen 
short, with the result so fatal to him. 

“The whirl of the water brought the wild- 
cat around in a short time to the side where 
I was standing, and asI was bending down 
to examine him I saw a man with agun 
scrambling down the rocks. The man soon 
reached my side, and I then learned that he 
had shot the wild-cat as the animal was fly- 
ing across the chasm upon his prey. Sure 
enough, just at the base of the animal’s 
brain was the hole made by the rifle ball. 
The hunter had been following the wild-cat 
for some time, and had lost track of him, 
but came near the edge of the ravine in 
time to see him make his leap and 
followed him with the bullet. It was 
that which had stopped the animal shortin 
the tremendous leap it had calculated on or 
it would have cleared the space with safety 
and doubtless with ease. The wild-cat was 
in reality almost in his death throes 
when he struck the pheasant, which he 
clung to with the clutch of death, and still 
held in his mouth when we dragged him 
out of the water. We measured the width 
of the chasm across which the wild-cat had 
made his death leap, The measurement 
was forty-three feet. 








Utilization of Pines. 

An extensive tract of country in the 
Landes in France is now devoted to the 
cultivation of pines, and large numbers of 
young trees are annually shipped to En- 
gland to be converted into paper. Im- 
mense quantities of older pines are sent 
over, too, for use in propping Engiisa coal 
pits. 








VARIETIES. 


Lieut. HABENICHTS (who owes everybody) 
—Ah, my dear Miss Goldbird, how many could 
be msde happy by this little hand. 

Miss Goldbird (an heiress) —Many! I thought 
only one could be made happy by my hand. 

‘Not if you gave me your hand, Miss Gold- 
bird.”’ 

He was thinking of his numerous creditors. 


—— 


A NATURAL SEQUENCE.—‘' What kind of a 
circus rig is that you've got on?” asked the 
old man as he came into the store. 

“It’s—a blazer, sir,’’ faltered the young 
clerk. 

‘Oh, a blazer, is it? Well, if you don't get 
outside of it in two minutes, you can consider 
yourself fired.” 

Only a minute was needed. 


AN Irishman, on a gentleman saying to 
him: ‘How did you like that whiskey?’ Pat 
at once replied: ‘‘Sure, your honor, it has 
made another man of me, and that other man 
would like a glass, too.”” A temperance lec- 
turer might make that bull do good service in 
illustrating the fact that ‘‘the first glass’, 
does the mischief. 


A LITTLE resident of the suburbs, tho 
daughter of a Boston banker, has a most em. 





phatic way of expressing her likes and dig- 
likes. Not very long since she accompanied 
her mother upon a call at the house of a 
friend, and while there was served with cake 
and whipped cream. The latter delicacy was 
not a familiar one to the child, nor did it im- 
press her favorably. A relative questioned 
the little one oa her return home as to what 
she had for refreshment. ‘Jes’ cake an’ 
soapsuds,’’ was the reply. 


WHEN a Harvard student asks the question: 
“If you took a snap course under a soft 
marker, cut him dead and did no grinding in 
term, do you think by a little swiping, a tutor 
and a trot, you could rag a B at the series, or 
would you flunk?” this is what he means in 
English: Do you think if you elected an easy 
course under a careless and good-natured 
professor, and didn’t attend lectures in term- 
time, that, by coaching with a tutor and toady- 
ing to the professor and using a translation, 
you would pass in your examination, or get a 
high mark?” 


Not So BAD, AFTER ALL.—Lady Visitor in 
Hospital—Poor man! Howhegroans! What 
is the matter with him, nurse? 

Nurse—He’s got the delirium tremens. 

Lady (to man)—My friend, you should give 
up strong drink. Don’t you know that you 
would be happier and have more pleasure 
without it? 

Patient—Don’t know about that, mum! 
Ihave been seeing circuses, an’ menageries, 
an’ snakes, an’ blue monkeys with pink tails 
for two days, an’ I didn’t have to pay to getin, 
nuther. 


THE TARDY GROCER.—Wife—John, I wish 
you would go into Coffee & Co.’s when you're 
down town, and see why they haven’t sent up 
the groceries I ordered by postal card two 
days ago. It’s shameful to neglect my order 
80. Just give them a real hard scolding, will 
you, John? 

John—I shall go and see Mr. Coffee himself 
about it. 

John (an hour Jater)—Mr. Coffee, here’s an 
order on this postal card that I have carried 
in my pocket two days. I wish you'd get the 
goods up to the house early this morning: will 
you, please? 


A LITTLE bit of precocity who is just ex- 
periencing his first season at school, and look- 
ing forward to vacation, does not take kindly 
to the educational restraints imposed during 
school hours. A lively mite of mischievous 
humanity, he does not prove as amenable to 
discipline as the teacher would like, and the 
other day the teacher, grown out of patience 
with his frequent infractions of school rules, 
called him to her and said, somewhat sternly: 
“Alfred, what do you suppose you attend 
school for?’”’ ‘*To keep me out of mischief at 
home, 80 ma says,’’ was the prompt and can- 
did response. 

A Goon story is told of Governor Tom Ben- 
nett, who presided over the destinies of Idaho 
more than a decade ago. A member of the 
legislature who had been annoyed by his 
neighbor’s hog, introduced a bill compelling 
the owner of the proscribed animal to keep 
him within the limits of apen. The bill pass- 
ed and went up to Governor Bennett for his 
approval. To the surprise of the members 
and the chagrin of its sponsor, it was returned 
with his veto. When asked for areason he 
exclaimed: 

“*T don’t believe in the bill in the first place, 
and if I didI wouldn’t sign a bill that spelled 
hog with a big H and Governor with a little 
g.”" 


Why He NEEDED PRAYERS.—It seems that 
the congregation of a church in one of the 
southern counties of Virginia was one day 
greatly shocked upon learning that their 
preacher had departed under most discredit- 
able circumstances. On the following Sunday 
nearly every one in the congregation was de- 
sirous of hushing up the scandal, and under 
great restraint many interesting conversations 
were held merely to prove that the members 
of the church could rise above sensational 
gossip. Just before the services were closed, 
Brother Elijah P. Brookrod arose and said: 

‘*Brethren and Sisters: Since we last met 
in this house, something which seems to have 
cast a gloom over this congregation has oc- 
curred. We were all much attached to our 
minister; in fact, we loved him, and now I 
propose that we offer up a prayer for the 
wanderer.”’ 

A sensational wave passed over the audi- 
ence. Another brother arose and, turning to 
Elijah P. Brookrod, said: 

‘“T am astonished that you should desire 
the congregation to pray for our erring min- 
ister—you, above all others.”’ 

‘* Why?” 

** Because he ran away with your wife.’’ 

** Yes, I know,’’ Elijah replied, ‘‘and that 
is the reason why I think he will need our 
prayers.’’ 

His Faita WAS SHATTERCD.—The smail 
boy had been only a day or two at the kinder- 
garten when he approached his father, show- 
ing a great deal of indignation. 

‘* Papa, that isn't a good school. 
want to go to that school any more.’’ 

‘*Why, my boy?” 

‘Well, do you know what the boys in that 
school say?’’ 

** What?’’ 

‘* Well, papa, they say there ain't any Santa 
Claus; thatis not true; there ain’t any such 
thing. Papa, there is a Santa Claus, isn't 
there?” 

The father thought a moment. Then he 
concluded he would tell the child the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
So he took him on his knee and told him how 
it was a pretty fabrication, made up by fath- 
ers and mothers who loved their children to 
make them happy, and the fathers and moth- 
ers were the rea!) SantaClaus. The small boy 
listened in silence. This was a shock to him, 
because, I suppose, like older and more inex- 
cusable people, he felt he had been making a 
painful exhibition of his ignorance. He slid 
down his father’s knee and walked across the 
room to the door. He opened it and stood 
holding the knob for a moment, in a kind of 
deep thought. Then he turned and looked at 
his father. 

‘Say, papa, have you been filling me up 
about the devil, too?” 


I don’t 


THEY SAID THE LORD SAID.—Rev. H. M. 
Eaton relates an incident that occurred in the 
early days of Maine Methodism which illus- 
tratesL[how easy it is for a man to imagine 
that his own inclination is a manifestation of 
the Divine will. In the days of which Mr. 
Eaton writes, it was the custom for young 
ministers to vonsuilt their presiding elders be- 
fore taking a wife. 

Once during a camp meeting in Eastern 
Maine, & young minister approached the pre~ 
siding elder and said he wished to be married’ 

‘* Whom do you propose to marry?” asked 
the elder. 

“* Well,’’ said the young man, *‘ the Lord has 
made known to me very clearly that I should 
marry sister Mary Turner.”’ 

‘*T Know her well,”’ said the elder, *‘ she isa 
fine girl. I will see you again before the 
meeting closes.’’ 

During the week four other young minis- 


ject of marriage. Each «! them gave the 
name of the young woman to whom he pro- 
posed to offer himself. 

They had ali prayed over the matter a great 
deal, and each was certain that it was God’s 
desire that he should marry the person named. 
Neither of the five young men knew that any 
one else had consulted the elder on that sub- 
ject. 

On the last day of the camp meeting, at 
noon, the elder called the five young ministers 
to his tent to receive his opinion. He said: 
‘* Now, brethren, it may be the will of God 
for you to marry, but it isnot His will that 
five Methodist ministers should marry that 
little sister Mary Turcner.’’ 


a 
led 


Chaff. 


It is about time now to turn the hoes on the 
cornfield. 





People who get ionesoms realize what roor 
company they are. 


Eternal vigilance enables a man to carry 
the same umbrella for years. 


In Chili the street-car conductors are all 
women. It is the fair that take the fare. 


The most untair thing that happens to wo- 
mep is that engagements are so short and 
marriages so long. 


He—I wash my hands of you forever. She 
—And let me suggest, Georgie, that you also 
change your cuffs. 


There is one kind of vice that never sticks 
to young people Jong enough to hurt them, 
and that is advice. 


A young lawyer has taken to bragging in @ 
theatrical way. He says: ‘* My business with 
you is fee nominal.” 


A widow who owns a stock rangein Colo- 
rado is no longer called a ‘‘ cattle queen.’”’ She 
is a ‘*‘ grass widow.” 


The reporter who said that the ballet cos- 
tumes were the wittiest he ever saw, explained 
to the city editor that brevity was the soul of 
wit. 


Aunt Hetty—Well,cJuliet, did you marry 
the man of your choice? Juliet—Well, I 
should smile! And I cut out Annie Wilkins, 
too.} 


‘**The love of flattery,’’ says Swift, ** in most 
men proceeds from the mean opinion they 
have of themselves; in women from the con- 
trary.’’ 


Meal-time Caller—When do you dine? Pre- 
cocious Little Daughter—We always have to 
wait till callers go. I am getting awful 
hungry. 


Tell a woman she looks fresh and how she 
wiilsmile. Tell a man the same thing, and if 
he doesn’t kick you, it is either because he 
has corns or daren’t. 


She—I see by the fashion papers that the 
summer hats will be much lower in the crown. 
He (cynically)—Of course! Just when the 
theatrical season closes. 


‘*So far as I’m concerned, I'd marry a small 
woman rather than a large one any day.’’ 
‘*But why?’ ‘* Because of two evils one na- 
turally chooses the least.’’, 


Visitor—So your sister is off on a visit, Wil- 
lie? lsuppose you feel very lonesome with- 
out her? Five-year-old Willie (dubiously)— 
Ye-es, I feel lonesome, but—I’m a good deal 
more comfortable. 


‘*The manner in which the English are 
buying up our breweries is getting to be @ 
serious matter.”’ ‘*That’s so. With the lager- 
beer schooner departs the last vestige of our 
American shipping.’”’ 


“J wish,’’ said Bronson, going to the **want’’ 
window ofa daily paper, ‘‘ you would show 
me an assortment of wants. I'd like a light 
straw want for summer wear. My long felt 
one has about worn out.’’ 


Some men try advertising as the Indian 
tried feathers. He took one feather, Jaid it 
on the board, and slept onitall night. Inthe 
morning he remarked: White man say feath- 
ers heap soft; white man — fool.’’ 


A Pathfinder.—Travis—What, going into the 
Adirondacks withouta guide? De Smith—Of 
course. Do you suppose & man who has 
trotted around Boston for five years is going 
to lose his way in the Adirondacks? Not 
much. 


Once there was an [rishman who, on apply 
ing fora situation was asked for his charac- 
ter. ‘' Well, sir.’’ said he, ‘‘my last master 
said he thought I should do better without my 
character. He was afraid it would hinder my 
getting a place.’’ 


A Wakeful Guardian.—Johnson—Dat’s ‘a 
mighty pore dawg ob yours, Yallerby. His 
bones mos’ stick out trough he’sskin. Yal- 
lerby—Huh! Dat’s jes wha'd mek him a good 
watch-dawg. He kain’t lie down wivout 
hurtin’ ob hisself. 


Mrs. St. Louis—I see that Richard Wagner’s 
gondola has been sold in Venice. Mrs. Chi- 
cago—Why, I thought Wagner was the sleep- 
ing-car man. Mrs. St. Louis—Oh, no; Wagner 
the composer, you know. The gondola was 
his favorite instrument. 


Citizen (at florist’s)—Have you any plants 
with bugs onthem? Fiorlst—No—no, indeed! 
I don’t keep such things. Citizen (disap- 
pointedly)—I was in hopes you did. My wife 
never lets me smoke inthe house except when 
there are bugs on the plants. 
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Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
ail comparable to the CuticuRa REMEDIES 
in their marvellous properties of cleansing, pur- 
ifying and beautifying the skin, and in curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss 
of hair. 
CutTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTIcURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTicurRA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Rg- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrsr 
Drvue AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘** How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
Ge Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily ges 
skin prevented by Cuticura Soap. Es} 


g::: Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instant- 








ly relieved by the CuTicura Antr-Parx 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25¢ 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run b 
Central Standard time. In effect June 2itn, 1889, 


Depart. Arrive. 
Parsee Spm ChicagoEx. 6:33am *11:5am 
*Thbrough Mail & Chicago 10:0am *5:200pm 
Steamboat Express 4:50pm *9:45 pm 
+Chicago Ex. withsleep’r 8:09pm t+8:00am 
+Night Ex. with sleeper.. 10:50pm _ ft11:40pm 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. 


Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 am, 10:20am 
and 8:00 p m connect at Durand with trains on 
Chicago & Grand Trunk R’y for Chicago and the 
west. 
and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Chicago yy has Pullman sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 

Night express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 
daily. 

Sleepin car berths can be secured at G. T. R. 
Ticket office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, _E. J. PIERCE, 

General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 

Detroit. Detroit. 





ABASH, ST. LOUIS & PAOIFIO,— 
Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. 
the Wabash Short Line to Chicago and the W 
Standard time. 





| Arrive. 
* 6:00 p.m 
ih P.M. 
10:30 a.m. 





.. Wabash & Western Flyer.. 
Chicago Limited 
Limited Express. 
Adrian & Butler Accommo- 
$9:00 poms tihicago B 
: .m. D 
. 4 St. Louis and Western Ex- 
$9:60 p.m. |........ hanes press $11:20 p.m. 
$Daily. 


*Kxcept Sunday. tHxcept Monday. 


JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTES 
Advertising has always prove 
-~ successful. Before placing any 
ty Newspaper Advertising consult 
LORD & THONIAS, 


ADVBRTISING AGENTS, 





$ 6:15 a.m 














ters consulted the presiding elder on the sub- 


45 to 49 Randolph Streets CHICACOs 
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The English Sparrow. 


qu 





‘The Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, in Bulletin No. 1 of the division of 
economic ornithology, furnishes an elaborate 
pamphlet of 405 pages devoted entirely to 
the history and merits of the English spar- 
row in A merica, from its first importation in 
1850 to the present time. 

After giving an account of several impor- 
tations and the rapid increase of this most 
fecand bird, and after recounting the evi- 
dence for and against him, among which 18a 
statement of the contents of 636 stomachs of 
sparrows that were dissected for the purpose 
of learning what their food consists of; the 
conclusion is reached that the sparrow is a 
nuisance and ought to go, and various meth- 
ods of destroying him are suggested, among 
others, shooting, ‘rapping and poisoning, 
also disturbing their nests, etc. 

While it would now be practically impos- 
sible to exterminate the sparrow entirely, it 
is very desirable to puta decided check upon 
its increase. 

One of the easiest methods of destroying 
sparrows is by shooting them when they 
gather in large flocks in winter around ma- 
nure piles, or baiting them with grain for the 
purpose, using a scattering shot gun with 

heavy charge of fine shot. 

Another method is by feeding poisoned 
grain, for which the best was using one part 
white arsenic to fifteen parts wheat or oats, 
moistening the grain with gum arabic dis- 
solved in water before mixing the arsenic 
and then drying the grain before using it. 
This method is open to the objection that 
usefu! birds and poultry may be destroyed; 
but if the wintertime is chosen for the work 
and the poisoned grain is only exposed in 
such places asthe sparrows frequent and 
care is taken to keep the poison away from 
children and useful creatures, this method 
will be found a very effective and cheap meth- 
od of destroying the birds. It should, 
however, not be used during the season when 
our useful song birds are here, but only in 
swinter orin such places as no other birds 
than sparrows are likely to be poisoned. 

The report suggests thata responsible 
public cfficer in each city and town be 
charged with the work of destroying spar- 
rows by poison. 

It is estimated that a bushel of wheat can 
be prepared as above at a cost of $1.25, which 
would be enough for 25,000 sparrows. 

Where boxes or other nesting places are 
placed in our trees for the use of martins, 
bluebirds and wrens, these are apt to be tak- 
en possession of by sparrows before our na- 
tive birds arrive in early spring, It would 
therefore be a good plan to stop up the open- 
ings of such nesting places in fall and not 
open them until the arrival of the bluebirds 
in spring. 

The sparrows will not usually fight for the 
possession of a nest already occupied by 
other birds, and if the sparrows are driven 
out of such placesin spring by destroying 
their nests the places will usually be occnu- 
pied by the native birds. 

The sparrow is most easily destroyed in 
winter when they go in flocks in large cities 
and towns, feeding mostly upon the undigest- 
ed grain found in the horse dung of the 
streets. 





A Cream and Butter Ration. 


A very interesting experiment in feeding 
for butter, says the Mark Lane Hrpress, 
was made last summer by Mr. Thompson, 
Y.S., of the Aspatria Agricultural College. 
The subject of the experiment was a well 
developed cow, abouta month calved. The 
cow was on grass at the time, and all the 
conditions throughout the experiment were 
as equal as it was possible to make them. 
For the first fortnight the animal received 
three and one-half pounds of crushed oats, 
both night and morning, and as a result of 
this treatment the cow produced eight 
pounds of butter per week. Daring the 
next fortnight an equal amount of decor- 
ticated cotton cake was given instead of the 
crushed oats, and again eight pounds per 
week was produced, but the butter was of 
a finer texture and hada richer color. In 
the fortnight one and one-ha:f pounds of de- 
ecrticated cotton cake were given night and 
morning, with the result that ten pounds of 
butter per week was produced. In the succeed- 
ing fortnight equal parts were used of 
Smith’s palmnut meal, crushed oats, decor- 
ticated cotton cake and bran, and three 
pounds of the mixture were given twice 
aday. On this ration the yield amounted 
to fourteen pounds of butter per week. In 
the next fortnight the cow was again put 
on the first tried ration of crushed oats, 
with the result that the yield of butter 
dropped from fourteen pounds to six pounds 
per week. Itis hardly necessary to add 
that the cow was then placed permanently 
on the most successful ration, and she con- 
tinued to yield up to twelve and thirteen 
pounds of butter fora considerable time. 
So satisfactory has this ration proved that 
the newly formed creamery company at 
Aspatria have recommended it to the notice 


of all farmers who supply that establish- 
ment with milk. As the farmers who send 
milk to that creamery are paid for their 
milk not merely by measure, but also by 
quality, the ration has been largely alopted, 
with very satisfactory results. 





J. N. Gelabert, of Sweet Springs, Mo., 
writes to find out if John Gelabert, supposed 
to be in the stock business in Michigan, is 
kpown to us. We do not know him, but 
perhaps some of our readers may, and will 
call his attention to the inquiry. 








Five Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. KR. R., 
will seli, on Tuesday, August 6th and 20th, 
September 10th and 24th, and October 8th, 
Harvest Excursion Tickets at Half Rates to 
points in the Farming Regions of the West, 
Southwest and Northwest. Limit thirty 
days. For circulars giving details concern- 
ing tickets, rates, time of trains, etc., and 
for descriptive land folder, call on your 
ticket azent, or address P. S, Eustis, Gen’! 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 





A Chance 
To make 4 visit to the great farms of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Arkansas and ‘l'exas at ONE-HALF 
FARE is offered by Missouri Pacific Railway 
Co. See card headed Harvest Excursions. 





Ir you are interested in creamers, write 
to the Refrigerator Co., Grand - Rapids, 
Mich., for their new catalogue. They pay 


freight. 


Pushing the Work. 


The preliminary work of the State Fair 
to be held at Lansing, September 9, 10, 11, 
12 and 13, is progressing rapidly. ‘There are 
now eighty-five men employed, and 1,000- 
000 shingles and 500,000 feet of lumber will 
be required in the erection of additional 
buildings. Ten acres will be devoted to 
exhibition of machinery. There will be 
3,600 feet in length of horse stalls, 3,100 feet 
of cattle stalls, 1,200 feet each for swine and 
sheep. The Machinery Hall will have an 
area of 8,500 square feet, and the Carriage 
Hall 6,500. Nine hundred feet of water 
mains are now laid in the grounds. The 
new Grand Stand, 200 feet long, is a model 
for that purpose. Offices are provided for 
the telegraph and telephone systems and for 
the officers. The race track, seventy-five 
feet in width, is one ofthe best in any State. 
The grounds are dry in any weather, with 
abundance of shade treés, and cannot be 
excelled. 








The Isle of Mackinac 

Is the title of a new book, profusely illus- 
trated and fully descriptive of this beautiful 
and picturesque island, and of the famous 
hunting and fishing region of Northern 
Michigan, of which it is the center. Mr. O. 
W. Ruggles, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent of the Michigan Central, Chicago, 
will send a copy upon applicatioa with four 
cents postage. 














CONDUCTED BY T. D. CURTIS. 








The Latest Thing in Buttermaking. 

We sometimes hear it said that ‘‘wouders 
will never cease,’’? and this seems to be an 
age of wonders. The latest invention in 
the line of dairying appears to be the Butter 
Extractor, which takes the butter directly 
from the new milk and delivers it in the 
granular form. ‘The sweet milk, at a tem- 
perature of 62 degrees Fahrenheit, is run in- 
to the extractor and comes out creamed milk 
and granular butter. ln an experiment re- 
cently made in New York city, the experts 
present expressed entire satisfaction with 
the result, the butter being by them pro- 
nounced of the first quality and almost en- 
tirely free from caseous matter. The milk 
had remaining in it less than one-quarter of 
one per cent. of fat. Seven pounds of 
butter, from 21 gallons of milk, were out in 
seven minutes. As this was only a brief 
trial, doubtless a considerably faster ex- 
traction of the butter will ultimately be 
reached. 

The butter extractor is built on the same 
principle as the centrifugal creamer, and is 
worked in a similar manner. Indeed, it is 
a centrifugal milk separator with a churn at- 
tachment. This is called an ‘‘agitator’’ 
and is placed in the center of the bowl, 
where the cream is collected. Its action se- 
cures the extension of the application of the 
centrifugal force to the complete separation 
of the butter, instead of the cream, from the 
milk. 

The machine appears to be perfectly prac- 
tical as well as philosophical. It is only a 
further application of what is already well 
understood and adopted in dairy practice. 
But so far it has made only sweet butter, 
free from lactic acid, which is by some de- 
clared to be the desideratum in giving flavor. 
Possibly sour milk can be separated; if not, 
washing the butter in sour milk is sug- 
gested as an easy method of giving it a but- 
termilk or oleomargarine fiavor. The butter 
comes from the extractor in such a pure con- 
dition that it onght to keep well, if only 
pure salt is added to it. 





Hot-Weather Cautions. 


We are in the midst of hot weather, and 
the air is full of aoimal and vegetable mi- 
crobes, ready to seize upon so highly nitro- 
genous a substance as milk, and not only 
prey upon its elements, but make it a nidas 
for the further propagation of their kind. 
Hence great precaution should be taken to 
properly wash and scald milk things, and 
to look after the strainers, wiping-cloths, 
and everything that comes in contact with 
milk, or the things that come in contact 
withit. Drains, slop-holes, and all possi- 
ble sources of bad odors, should be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. The 
walls and ceilings should be freed from 
mold, cobwebs, dirt, and every lurking 
chance for the development or lodgment of 
bacteria, fangoid growths, or other causes of 
decay and disease. In case dry weather 
should prevail, see that the cows do not 
have access to stagnant pools, and that they 
are supplied with plenty of clean water, 
without going far to get it. The germs gen- 
erated in foul water, if taken into the 
stomach of the cow, have been found to 
enter into the general circulation, poisoning 
the blood and diseasing the milk secretions. 
Clean water is indispensable to the health- 
fulness of the cow and the wholesomenes3 
of her milk. Even the germs inhaled by 
breathing foul air work much in the same 
way. Acstay of fifteen minutes ina foul 
stable has been known to give milk the 
smell and taste of the barnyard. It is 
therefore necessary to keep stables and other 
milking places clean, dry and airy. White- 
wash should be freely applied wherever it 
can be. Dry earth and common land plas- 
ter should be freely used as deodorizers. 
The plaster is specially recommended, and 
there is no better way of applying it to the 
soil than through the manure spread over it. 
Cleanliness in milking is more than ever 
necessary in hot weather. No haste or 
press of other business snould be permitted 
to in any way cause neglect of duty in the 


dairy. - 
Dairy Authorities. 


We often see the term ‘‘dairy authorities”’ 
used as if there were a set of men who have 
power to force their ideas and decrees upon 
the dairy world. The fact is, we have no 
such authorities, nor any thing approach- 
ing them, although here and there a writer 
puts on airs as if he considered himself one 
of such. We have not even among us a set of 
men, or a single man, whose judgment can 
be set up as law or final on any question. 
There is room for wide difference of opinion 
on nearly all questions about dairying. 
Very little has been definitely settled. It 
may safely be said that there is about as 
much prejudice and bigotry among dairy- 








men as among religionists. Most dairymen 


are their own authority, and too many con- 

sider themselves infallible. One claims 

long years of practice as qualifying him to 
decide for all, when in fact his whole life 

may have been but one uninterrupted prac- 

tice of routine, without an iota of ad- 

vancement beyond the methods of his father. 

Buthe knows he is right! Another jumps up 
with a new idea, which rattles around in his 

brain like a pea in a hot skillet, and he 
thinks he has reached the ultima thule, be- 

yond which nobody can go. All are insane 
or foolish who do not at once jump onto his 

new hobby and ride to Banbury Cross! 
Every new ideais a new god for him to 
worship, and he never settles down into a 
common sense basis in anything. Tyros 
are always zealous, and go off like rockets. 
We have lots of this zealous advocacy of 
new things and denunciation of the old, 
with very little reason for either. Some 
old methods are very good yet, as compared 
with anything new, and those who follow 
them are not necessarily ‘‘mossbacks’’ or 
fools. On the contrary, they often among 
the best informed. It is greatly a question 
of convenience. Some of the most success- 
ful dairies in the country are run in accord- 
ance with rather primitive notions; and 
there are very few of the new practices that 
are above criticism. Fine butter is made 
by various methods, and there are various 
judgments as to what constitutes fine butter. 
A noted clergyman is reported to have once 
defined tne difference between orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy by saying: “Orthodoxy is 
my doxy, heterodoxy is your doxy.’’ Fine 
butter is what suits my palate. We have 
no fixed standard, no authorities. Every 
dairyman must consult the demands of his 
own market. Let us, then, be charitable, 
and use our best judgment. 

The veteran dairy editor of the New Hng- 
land Farmer, A. W. Cheever, who has for 
years made high-priced butter for the 
Boston market, and has had occasion and 
opportunity to inform himself and make ob- 
servations, thus modestly expresses what 
many others will feel the force of: ‘‘After 
forty years’ experience in the dairy room, 
summer and winter, I do not often trust 
myself to say that 1 know anything practi- 
cally about dairy matters—for the things ab- 
solutely known about milk and butter bear 
a smail proportion to the things that are 
not knewn.’’ 





Salting Butter. 


In salting butter, it should always be 
borne in mind that salt has no aflinity for 
fat. Fat readily absords odors, but it does 
not absorb salt. Sosalt absorbs odors, and 
should theretore be kept entirely away from 
them. It is often spoiled for dairy use be- 
cause itis not so kept. But it does not 
penetrate fats. It readily unites with the 
water in the butter and becomes brine, and 
the brine, though oil and water will not 
mix, adheres to the butter granules in fine 
drops, and fills the interstices, but never 
penetrates the solid, compact fat. The tryer 
always shows the brine in small drops, like 
dew. It is not spread evenly over the polish- 
ed steel because of the fat adhering to it, 

Some very interesting as well as instruct- 
ive experiments have been made with salt 
by Prof. Hayes, at the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. He found that 
even the merest film of butter was imper- 
vious to salt. He tried different thicknesses 
of butter, all with the same result. It is 
salt-proof. The only way that it remains in 
butter to flavor it is purely mechanical]. It 
can be mixed with butter, but never blends 
with it. It is always mechanically held in 
the minute spaces between the butter gran- 
ules. The smaller the granules, the more 
thoroughly can the brine be distributed 
through it. The importance of this is self- 
evident. How canit best be evenly distribu- 
ted throughout the mass? 

Washing and salting butter while it re- 
mains in small granules is the common- 
sense way of doingit. If the butter is 
‘‘vathered’”’ before salting, it is hardly pos- 
sible to salt as evenly, by any amount of 
working, as it easily can be if the salt is ap- 
plied when the butter is in a granular con- 
dition. If the salt is all right, and at once 
dissolves as it should, the butter can be im- 
mediately pressed into a solid mass and 
prepared for market. This packing butter 
directly from the churn is becoming a com- 
mon practice. The writer was recently cor- 
dially thanked by anold maker of fancy 
butter for having told her that by the granu- 
lar process there is no need of a second 
working, and she could at once pack her 
butter for market. A trial had fully satis- 
fied her. lt saves work, avoids injuring the 
grain of the butter, and lessens exposure to 
the air and consequent loss of flavor. 





John Boyd’s ‘‘Starter.’’ 


A “‘starter,’”’ so-called, in preparing cream 
for the churn, is one of the latest innova- 
tions. The originator of itis Mr. John Boyd, 
of Etmhurst, Ii]. It consisis of pure cream- 
ed milk, free from fat, and as little exposed 
to the air as possible, which is heated to ex- 
actly 90 degrees—neither more nor less—and 
enclosed in an air-tight, heat-and-cold-proof 
box, for 24 hours, at the end of which time 
itis ready for use. From one to two per 
cent. of this is added to the cream by sift ing 
it evenly over the surface through a colan- 
der, and then stirring it in thoroughly, as 
rennet is stirred into milk in cheesemaking. 
The cream must be at a temperature of ex- 
actly 70 degrees, and muat be kept at this 
temperature for 24 hours or so, when it is 
ready forthe churn. It must be cooled to 
65 or 62 degrees for churning, according to 
the season and conditions. This process is 
claimed to secure a uniform flavor and an 
even product of butter, one churning being 
just like another, provided the cream has 
been handled the same before introducing 
the starter, Tne flavor is undeniably a 
jactic-acid one, which probably can 
in no other way be so _ certainly 
and uniformly secured. But there 
still may continue some _ dispute 
whether this is the universal flavor which 
everybody will most relish. Many, in times 
past, have declared for sweet-cream butter, 
and some still adhere to it. The contro- 
versy is not yet ended; but perhaps between 
John Boyd’s starter, which turns out sour- 
cream butter, and the new butter extractor, 
which so far contemplates only sweet-cream 
or sweet-milk butter, the mooted question 
will be finally settled. We should not be 
surprised, however, if the jury should dis- 
agree. ‘‘'There is no accounting for tastes.’’ 
There is acreamy, delicious butter flavor, 





and there is a lactic-acid flavor. Oleomar- 


garine has had, so far, only the lactic-acid 
flavor. The real butter flavor is beyond the 
reach of the oleomargarine manufacturer. 
His product does not compete with butter 
having the genuine butter flavor. In time, 
perhaps the consuming public will note the 
difference, If it prefers the acid flavor, the 
bogus butter makers may well rejoice, for 
their calling will be assured. ‘Then perhaps 
we shall read of an oleomargarine trust. 





Summer Feed. 

Cows so far this season have probably had 
plenty of grass and plenty of water. But is 
there nothing else that would add to the 
comfort and use of the cow? Has she had 
free access to salt, and has she given no sign 
that she would like a little dry and more 
condensed food than the slushy yield of the 
pasture? ‘Try her witha nice lock of dry 
hay. No matter how full she may be, even 
nigh unto bursting, she how ravenously she 
will devour it. This is Nature’s language, 
telling the dairyman that his cows need 
some dry food in summer, and something 
more condensed and hearty than pasture 
grass. In most cases, if not all, a lick of 
dry meal would add tone to the cow’s sys- 
tem and richness to her milk. Equal parts 
by weight of cornmeal and wheat bran, 
mixed together, are good for this pur- 
pose. Give them this in the morning, 
to begin the day’s work on, and in 
the evening give them a lock of dry 
bay to take up some of the exces- 
sive moisture in the food with which their 
stomachs are loaded. There is both phi- 
losophy and common sense in this, and, if 
pruperly tested, there will be found profit in 
its practice. Food at all seasons of the year 
should not be too wet nor too dry—too bulky 
nor too condensed. There is a proper medi- 
um in this, as in most things. 








Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 


DETROIT, July 26, 1889. 
FLOUR.—Michigan roller process is 10@l5c 
per bbl. higher, and patents l0c lower. No 
other changes. Quotations on car-load lots 
are as follows: 
Michigan roller process 
Michigan patents.... 


Minnesota, bakers.. 
Minnesota, patent 


WHEAT.—Slightly lower than a week ago, 
but holding steady under strong endeavors to 
push values downward, From a conservative 
point of view it is apparent that wheat will 
rule higher this crop year than last, although 
the prices ruling during the Hutchinson 
‘*corner’’ may not be reached. Nor is it prob- 
able that the highest prices of the year will 
be reached so early. The position of foreign 
markets and the results of foreign harvests 
appear to be favorable to this view. Closing 
quotations yesterday were as follows: No.1 
white, 96c; No. 2 red, 9lc; No. 3 red, old, 
704c; rejected red, 54@60c. In futures, No. 2 
red for July closed at 83c, August at 79%c and 
September at 7934c per bu. For new wheat 
prices were as follows: No, 1 white, 86c; No. 
2 red, 83ce. 

CORN.— Quiet but higher. No. 2 quoted at 
37e ® bu. for spot, and 37\%c for July deliv- 
ery. 

OATS.—Quoted at 3lc for No. 2 white, 
36c for light mixed, and 25\4c for No. 2 mixed. 

BARLEY.—The range is 90c@$l 10 per 
cental. Market quiet. 

FEED.—Bran. quoted at $10 50@11 00 ® ton 
for winter wheat, and middlings at $10 50@ 
1250. Market steady. 

CLOVER SEED.—Quoted at $4 40 ® bu. for 
October delivery. 

RYE.—Market quiet. 
for No. 2. 

BUTTER.—Rather firmer. The range for 
fair to good dairy is 12@13c g b.; choice 1@ 
2c higher, and for creamery l4@lic ® Bb. Re- 
ceipts [are large and a good deal of the stock 
is in poor shape. 

CHEBESE.—Quoted at 8%@9%e for new. 
New York, 9c ® bh. Market quiet. 

EGGS.—The market is steady at 12%@13ce 
for fresh receipts. Receipts and demand 
about even. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 75@80c ® gal- 
lon can for new. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 13@1l5c for new, and 
11@13¢ for old. Stocks light. 

BREESWAX.—Steady at 25@300 ® b., as to 
quality. 

DRIED APPLES.—Market dull. Offerings 
light. Quoted at 24%@3!gec per Bb. for sun 
dried and 5@5%c for evaporated, 

FORRIGN FRUITS.—iLemons, Messinas, B® 
box, $4 50@5; oranges, Messinas, $5 00@5 50 
8 box; California, $4 00@4 50; bananas, yel- 
low, ® bunch, $1 50Q2 50. Figs, 11@12¢ for 
layers, 15@16c for fancy. Cocoanuts, per 100, 
$450@5. Persian dates (new), 54@é6c P® b. 
by the box. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbl. in car lots, 
or 85¢ in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 8V@2 10 per 
bbl.: Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 34%c ® D., country, 
4c; cured, No. 1, 4%@5c; No. 2, 2%@38ec; 
calf, No. 1, 4@4%c; No. 2, 24%4@3c; veal kip, 
No. 1, 3c; runners and No. 2, 24%4@3c; sheep- 
skins, 50c@$1 25 as to quality of wool. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Timothy, No. 1 per 
ton, $11 50@12 50; No. 2, $10@10 50; clover, $7@ 
8; mixed, $8@8 50. Wheat and oat straw, $607 
per ton. These prices are for car-load lots. 

BEANS.-Quoted at $2 10@2 20 per bu. for 
city picked mediums. Stocks very light. 

POTATOES.--Market steady. Quoted at $1 25 
@1 30 ® bbl. 

APPLES.—Choice iarge Southern held at 
$2 75@3 per bbl. Michigan stock is dull at $2 
@2 50. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters, 4c; fowls, 8@8c; spring chicks, 12c 
8 .; ducks, 7c for old, 9c for young; turkeys, 
11@12c. Turkeys firm; ducks weak. 

ONIONS.—Southern lower at $2 00@2 50 # 
bbl. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows from 
second hands: Per bu., lettuce, 30@35c; 
Per dozen, onions, 15@18¢, pie plant, 20@25c; 
egg plant, $1 50@1 75; cucumbers, 35@40c. 
Per bu., green peas, 75@90c. Per two bbl. 
crate, cabbage, $1 60@1 70. Per bu.. string 
beans, $1; wax, $1 20@1 25; squash $1. Per 
dozen bunches, beets, 25@30c; carrots, 30@ 
85e. Celery, per doz., 30@35c; cauliflower, 
$1 25. 

TOMATOES.—Ruled steady and active at 
40@50c ® peck box, or 60@70c P 14 bu. box. 

PLUMS.—Wild Goose quoted at $6@6 50 ® 
two bu. stand. 

RASPBERRIES.—Good fruit in light sup- 
ply. Red were quoted at $2 75@3 and black 
at $2@2 50 ® 32 quart case. 
PEACHES.—Quoted at $3 50@4 per bu. for 
common Southern, and $3 75@4 per 6-quart 
crate of Crawfords, 

CURRANTS.—There is a very fair supply, 
and sellers quote prices on best stock at $3 25 
per two bu. stand. 

CHERRIES.—Stands of sour were quoted at 
$2 75@3 #2bu. The supply was equal to the 


Quoted at 45c ® bu. 





demand. 


GOOSEBERRIES.—Choice fruit quoted at $3 
® two bu. stand. 

HUCK LEBERRIES,—The supply was large 
but with an active inquiry the market was 
Steady at $6@6 50 ® two bu. stand. 
WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $20@25 per 
100, 

PEARS ,.—Quoted at $5@6 by the barre! for 
choice Southern, 

NUTMEG MELONS.—Selling at $1 75 ® case 
of one dozen. 

PROVISIONS.—Shou'ders and bacon have 
declined; uo other changes have taken place. 
Quotations in this market are as follows: 


Mess, new 

EE ov ksheonad. vse coves itabercs 
Short clear 

Lard in tierces, 

Lard in kegs, ® 

Pure lard, in tierces 

Hams, 8 Db 

Shoulders, ® b 

Choice bacon, 

Extra mess beef, new per bb).... 
Plate beef 


Tallow, BD..... sah se aaas ge ke vad % 
HAY.—The following is a record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 

Monday.—17 loads: Five at $10; three at 812 
led 50; two at$8; one at $18, 813, 81075 and 
7 50. 

Tuesday.—19 loads: Eight at $10; four at #11; 
three at 89; two at $10 50; one at $9 50 and $8. 

Wednesday.—21 loads: Seven at $10; four at 
$9; three at 811; two at #750; one at 815, $13, 
$10 50, 89 50 and 88. 

Thursday.—22 'oads: Fiveat 810 and #8; eight 
at $9; one st 815, $11, 810 50 and $7 50. 

Friday.—12 loads: Seven at 810; two at 811; 
one at $16, $12 50 and 8750, 


9% 
750 @8 09 
82 @ 850 
9 2% @10 00 
@ 3 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


King’s Yards. 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
687 h2ad of cattle on sale. Taken as a 
whole, the receipts averaged about as poor in 
quality as we have ever seen in the yards. 
For anything that could be called decent, 
prices ranged about the same as those of one 
week ago, but for the coarse lots prices were 
10@15 cents lower. The following were the 


closing 
QUOTATIONS: 


ing 1,500 to 1,650 
nominal, 


3 90@4 00 
3 50@3 75 


Fancy steers wei 


Good steers, well fatted, weighing 
950 to 1,100 lbs, 3 40@3 60 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers... .... 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 
thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 
= ‘ 


Peease 


Dennis sold Fiieschman u mixed ; 
head of fair butchers’ stock uv 813 |bs at $2 50. 

Standlick so'd Bussell a mixed lot of 8 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 823 |bs at $2 6). 

Robb sold McIntire a mixed lot of 4 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 960 ibs at $2 55 and 5 
coarse ones to Reagan av 526 lbs at $2. 

Taggert soid J Wreford 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,027 lbs at $3 10. 

Clark sold Knoch 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,178 Ibs at $8 35. 

Bunnell sold J Wreford 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,040 lbs at $325 anda mixed lot of 
4 head of good butchers’ stock to Kofski av 
910 lbs at $2 75. 

Beardslee sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
of 10 head of good butchers’ stock av 995 lbs 
at $2 85; 23 coarse ones to McGee av 667 lbs 
at $2 25and 3 cows av 970 lbs at $2. 

McCafferty so'd McGee a mixed lot of 25 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 882 lbs at 

2 65. 

Howland sold Farnam a mixed lot of 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 773 Ibs 
$2 30. 

Henry sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 4 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 917 lbs at $2. 

C Roe sold H Roe 4 thin heifers av 745 Ibs 
2 70 and 3 good butchers’ steers to Rauss av 
966 lbs at $3 40. 

Balderson sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 9 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 705 lbs at 
$2 35. 

Taylor sold McIntire a mixed lot of 6 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 673 lbs at $2 40. 

Ramsey sold Kamman a mixed lot of 20 
ae of thin butchers’ stock av 812 lbs at 

2 35. 

Brooks sold Reagan a mixed lot of 17 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 649lbs at $2. 

Parks solid Flieschman a mixed lot of 17 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 678 lbs at 
$2 30 and 6 coarse ones av 936 !bs at $1 75. 

McGee cold Sullivan 17 feeders av 907 ibs at 
$2 75. 

Horner sold Kamman a mixed lot of 13 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 826 lbs at 
$2 50 and 14 coarse ones av 707 lbs at $2 15. 

Astley sold Reagan a mixed lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 777 ibs at $2 40. 

Belhimer sold Farnam a mixed lot of 14 
head of fair butchers’ stock 717 ]bs at $2 50. 

Bunnell sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 18 
head of thin butchers’ stock ay 800 lbs at 


12 
at 


10 head of good butchers’ stock ay 886 lbs at 
$2 70 and 4 to Marshick av 960 ibs at $3. 

Capwell sold Bussell a mixed lot of 14 head 
of thin butchers’ stock 739 lbs at $2 25. 

Purdy sold Voigt amixed lotof 8 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 883 lbs at $2 75. 

Brigham sold Marx a mixed Jot of 20 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 910 lbs at $2 65 and 
4 coarse ones to Reagan av 1,095 lbs at $2. 

White eold Brooka 11 feeders av 930 Ibs at 
$2 65. 

C Roe sold Brown a mixed lot of 9 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 666 lbs at $2. 

Purdy sold Grant a inixed lot of 19 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 783 lbs at $2 35. 

Scofield sold June a mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 741 lbs at $2 80. 

C Roe sold Stucker a mixed lot of 13 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 922 lbs at $2 65. 

Earl sold Brooka 12 stockers av 797 ibs at 
$2 30 and a mixed lot of 8 head of coarse 
butchers’ stock to Smith av 652 lbs at $2 20. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep num 6.04 1,961 head. 
The sheep market was fairly active, but 
prices gveraged about 25 cents per hundred 
lower than those of last week. 


Ramsey sold Fitzpatrick 24, part lambs, av 

76 lbs at $4. 

Shook sold Monahan 78 av 70 lbs at $3 15. 

Belhimer sold Morey 75 av 76 lbs at $3 50 

and 9 bucks av 100 lbs at $2 50. 

Campbell sold Wreford & Beck 94, 

lambs, av 70 lbs at $3 85. 

Hitchcock sold Wreford & Beck 538 av 78 

ibs at $3 50. 

Page sold Clark 112 av 69 lbs at $3. 

Talmage sold John Robinson 107, 

lambs, av 56 lbs at $3 40. 

C Roe sold Clark 87 av 74 lbs at $3 40. 

Belhimer sold Spicer 116 av 73 Ibs at $3 50. 

Craver sold Clark 68 av 80 lbs at $3 75. 

Watson sold Morey 60, part lambs, av 59 lbs 

at $3 50. 

Brooks sold Loogemore 42, culis av 74 Ibs 

at $2 25. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 131 av 

$3 50. 

Hogan sold Morey 44 av 78 lbs at $3 50. 

Lane sold Morey 37 av 75 lbs at $3 50 and 23 

lambs av 48 ibs at $5 25. 

Smith sold Fitzpatrick 107 av 72 Ibs at $3 50. 

a sold Fitzpatrick 75 lambs av 45 lbs 

at $5. 

Holmes sold John Robinson 108 av 75 lbs at 

$3 50 snd 99 lambs av 51 lbs at $5 25. 

Astley sold Fiizpatrick 37 av 75 lbs at $3 50. 

i sold Loosemore 27 culls av 59 lbs at 
50. 


part 


part 


"oO 
tw 


lbs at 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 1,047 head. 
The hog market opened up active with a good 
demand from the local trade, and the receipts 
were closed out early at prices that ranged 10 
@15 cents per hundred lower than those of 
last week. 


mM Ree sold Webb Bros 54 av 200 Ibs at 
6214, 

Purdy sold Kuner 8 av 67 lbs at $4 75. 
Purdy sold Webb Bros 14 av 172 lbs at $4 60. 
Hogan gold Webb Bros 11 av 183 Ibs at $4 60. 
Shook sold Webb Bros 9 av 151 lbs at $4 60. 
wae sold Webb Bros 47 ay 221 lbs at 


Sprague sold R S Webb 24 av 202 bs at $4 55. 
Page sold R 8 Webb 9 av 178 Ibs at $4 60. 

Astley sold R 8 Webb 25 av 154 Ibs at $4 50. 
an” sold Webb Bros 42 av 192 lbs at 
Watson sold R S Webb 40 av 169 lbs at $4 55. 
Standlick sold Webb Bros 22 av 208 lbs at 


55. 
Craver sold Webb Bros 10 av 166 lbs at $4 60 
d 35 to Kuner av 86 lbs at $4 75. 
Sanmith sold Webb Bros 69 av 188 lbs at $4 60 
Ramsey sold RS Webb 14 av 169 lbs at $4 55. 
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“KEYSTONE? 


DISC HARROW 


i, * 
any plowing. 
and ata proper depth. 


Send for descriptive catalogue to 


KEYSTONE MF’G 


STERLING, ILL. 


Mention this paper. 


"KEYSTONE? DISC 


It prepares a nice seed bed quickly and with }ity 
work. It is often used to putin grain rignt 
stubble without 

lt covers grain and manure evenly 


You Sow Fa 


IF SO, USE TH 





WITH.S 


WITH SEEDER ATTACHMENT 


the Sowing, Pulverizing and Cover- & 
ing can all be done at One Operation. 


CO., 


Grain? 


HARROW 


8 
On 


“KEYSTONE "D!Sc HARROW 


LEDER TACHMENT 
Ham A 





Reli-Adtustable for a Slenting Tocth. 
5 


Agricultural College, Mich. For all particulars 


WAUCHN FLEXIBLE HARROW. WHAT WILL BEAT 


Read and decide. No nut, no 
Flexible (stiff you can make it 
any work, but for harrowing 


IT? 
bolt or , 


youn nig 


crops, as wheat, corn, potatoes, et 
Small cost saved in ayear. First 


town sold at extra low price 
to say: “J 
have 25 


nothing.”—D. T. Hatt, 


“I can do more work with two horaes with this harrow than I did with four with ans 
better.”’—Cuas. F. CLARK. Agricultural Park, Sacramento, Cal. “Zhe Vaughn filla the hill ¢ 
it does the business perfect.”"—E. G. Gorpon, Battle Creek, Mich 
—J.H. Hartwew1, Shiawassee, Mich. ‘Jt is the best smoothing harrow, etc.—PRor. 


‘Itisall youclaim 


write to manufacturer, 


ould rather give %25.0 
of any other make 1 ever sa 


for i! 


NAM 


HERMAN ROHNS, 111 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mic: 





BUCKEYE: 


PeRTiLizeRDRILL 


With the Celebrated 


GLASS FERTILIZER 
DISTRIBUTOR, 


Createst Improve- 
ment of the Age. 
CENTER GEAR. 
Ratchets in Ground Wheel. 
New LEVER for 
shifting the HOES. 
One-half the hoes forward 

and the other half back. 


BRANCH HOUSES:stimns:'ik'ansas ty: 


Thi combined Drill has no equal on the 
market and can not fail to be appreciated by any farmer who sees it. 


Perfect FORCE FEED 


% GRAINS GRASS 


SEED. 


Also manufacturers of 


'Lubin Pulverizer, Buck: 


eye Riding and Walking 
Cultivators, Buckeye 
Peoria, Ills.; St. Paul, Seeders, Buckeye Cider 


, ’ To.; SanFrancisco,Cal., 
Send for Circular to either of the above firms or to ' 


P.P. MAST c& CO.. SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 


Mills and Hay Rakes. 





mapas ' iri 
Made from Raw Bone, Slaughter 
‘Nothing Better for Pro- 

Every Bag Cuar- 

Send for 


N. W. FERTILIZING 
UNION STOCK YARDS. 


“MAR 


4 
Co., Manufacturers, 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


anteed Standard. 
Circulars. 


BONE FERTILIZERS 


Known Everywhere as the Horse Shoe Brands, 


Are the Best WHEAT PRODUCERS for the Least Money. 


( GRADE 
. House Bone and Meat, with Aold, 


7B aucing Excellent Crops. 





and 
418. 


PHOSPHATE 


ae 


SURE Death to Chi 
and Cut Worms. 


FOR FALL WHEAT 


nch Bugs, Corn 


Write for oreulans 


rices on car lots ot your railway station. THREAT- 
ING free. Address 


TILI 


&. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich 





Stottle sold Webb Bros 53 av 191 lbs at 
$4 60. 
Estep sold RS Webb 26 av 164 lbs at $4 55. 
Gleason sold R S Webb 81 av 201 lbs at $4 55. 
Johnson sold KR S Webb 41 av 217 ibs at $4 50 
Capwell sold Webb Bros 11 av 220 
$4 50. 
Belhimer sold Webb Bros li av 207 
$4 55. 
Spicer sold R S Webb 68 av 195 lbs at 


lbs at 


Ai the Michigan Central Yards. 
CATTLE. 


made up chiefly of westerns. 


did last week. 


Wreford & Beck sold Stonehouse 24 mixed 


) 
Robinson av 785 lbs at $2 50. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed iot of 11 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 870 lbs at 
$2 26 and 6feedars to Scofield av 855 lbs at 
$2 75. 
Wreford & Beck sold Phillips 54 mixed 
700 lbs at $2 25. 

Barlow sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 6 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 1,023 lbs at $2 55. 


C Roe sold John Robinsona mixed lot of 25 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 784 at 
$2 40. 


lbs 


SHEEP. 
There was only one bunch of 85 changed 
hands. They were part lambs, averaged 6 
pounds and brought $3 70 per hundred. 

HOGS. 
Only two lots of hogs changed handg. Ore 
of 53 averaging 205 pounds and the other 38 
averaging 209 Ibs, both lots selling at $4 60 per 
hundred. 


Chicago. 


CATTLE.—Keceipts 53,463, against 54,837 last 
week. Shipments 18,423 head. The receipts 
of cattle on Monday numbered 17,094 head. 
The market opened up fairly active, but there 
WAS an over supply of common natives and 
Texans and these classes sold 5@10 cents 
lower than on Saturday. Texas steers, poor 
to choice, $2@3 05 for averages of 750@1,150 
Ibs, few above $2 50; cows, $1 55@2 05. A lot 
of 420 head of Montana half-breeds and 
Texans av 1,146 ibs sold at $3 6). Some 
Wyoming and Colorado cattle, thin in flesh, 
were hard to se!l at $2 60@2 85. The market 
for native cows and mixed butchering stock 


was heavily stceked, and prices were I10@I5 
cents lower for ail butafew of the fattest 
heifers and choicest dry-fed cows. Thin old 
canning cows were in large supply and sold 
badly at $1 25@2. The pretty good to choice 
sola at $2 25@2 75. Good grades of cattle 
were strong on Tuesday, but common were 
slow and weak. Prices were a shade higher 
for good cattle on Wednesday and unchanged 
forcommon. For good cattle on Thursday 
the market was active and strong, while com: 
mon sold 5@10 cents lower. On Friday there 
were 8,500 head received. The market ruled 
strong for good grades, but weak for common. 
The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONR: 


Good tochoice steers, 1.50) to 1,700 lbs 4 35@4 50 
Fair to good 1,150 to 1,450 Ibs....,.. .. 3 50@4 35 
Poor to fair, 900 to 1,250 $3 
Grassers, 1,000@1,500 lbs............+.. 4 

Fancy native cows and heifer 

be aap to choice cows, 850 to 1,000 ‘ 


PUR WULLIN BTC COW se ice isec deca necs 
Texas steers........-.- . 2 10@3 05 


Hoas.—Receipts 53,646, against 67,628 last 
week. Shipments 19,907. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 16,840 head. 
The market opened up strong but closed 
weak, with poor to prime light selling at $4 30 
@4 70; inferior mixed to choice heavy, $415 
@4 40; skips and culis, $3 50@410. Prices 
were 5 cents higher on Tuesday, and 5@10 
cents more was addcd on Wednesday, but on 
Thursdsy there was a decline of 5@10 cents, 
the market closing weak. On Friday the re- 
celpts numbered 15,000. The market was 
fairly active, but prices were irregular. At 
the close poor to prime light were quoted at 


westerns av 828 ibs at $275 and 27 to John 


westerns av 826 ibs at $2 60 and 32 to Kelly ay | 
5 j 


Vitman sold Caplis 3 bul!s av 1,046 Ibs at $2. | 


} 





ibs at | 


The offerings of cattle at these yards was 
The few Michi- | } 
gan cattle on sale were mostly of cummon | 
quality and sold 10@15 cants lower than they 


Easy to cleat 


hof inventive genius. | 
ha ~ 7 +? 


n ve ju of your t 

better price. A 
u. Write for cirt 
G. R. 


pring Street 


| N¢ 
| — 


ie OHIO 
GREAT 


TUBULAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING MACHINE 


famous for succeeding where 
others have failed. 


| SELF CLEANING. 


Drill drops 60 to 90 times 
minute. 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


TE” tas 
a 


= 


- : 4 
se oe ee 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 




















Jon't 


ess 


REFRIGERATOR CV 
Grand Rapids, 


Tw Write ™ 
\what work 
you wish te 
dowithawe! 
machine: 








RRIGATED LAND 


Anaamecmtmmarereme aneceaceere 


fal climate all the year; almost 
shine; altitude 3,500 feet; healthi 


will yield a competency. Write 
naming this paper, to Pecos Irr 
vestment Co., $4 Monroe St. 


In Rio Pecos Va! 
in Southeastern Ne¥ 

xico. Choice ime 
stone soil; abundance of pure water; & delight 


the U. S., no consumption, no malaria. 


, 
ew 


continuou = 
est locality 

20 acret 
for particulars 
igation & Io- 
» Chicage Ill. 


ee 





=WILLI 


“< : 
For full particulars 


87. JOHNSVILLE AG 


MICHIGAN . . 


Colleg 
Study. 


passenger elevator. Board and tu 
— opens Septem 


SABELLA G. FRENCH, Principal, Ka 


A 


we. Johnsville, Montgomery Coe + 


—— 
—— 7 


rsePowerszcngine 


addré $3 KS, 
ROL WORK 


New 


RY 


es of 


prick 


Fine advantages in Music and Art = 
buildings thoroughly remodeled, steam heard 


ition 


ber 12. Send for Catsloryt on, 


lamazo° 








bs — 


Send 2Octs. 


full: 


SWELL DRILIS 


-\for all purposes 


for mailing 


+ /catalogues with 
particulars 


CARPENTER, ST."AND CARROLLAY™ 


i 





any time, we will pay the 
MAR 


301 Woodward Ave., Detroit 





$4 40@4 70; inferior mixed to choice heavy, 
$4 15@4 40; skips aud culls, $3 50@4 10. 








= = Good 
dueks, weig 


Pouttry fo USF 
Ship your live and dressed FOC EST caso 


KET PRICE and make prompt returns 


THE FALTIS MARKET: 


POULTRY, POULTRY. 


gs al 


, Mich. 


P : and 
rices paid for spring chickens "* 
Bt from 1% Ibs and upwards each 











wB30NS BROTHER 


—— 
vyOLUME KX 





—_——™ 
CONTS 


2 


agricultural.—J udge Ri 
troit Exposition—1 hé 
Knowledge-—Snecp 
gee County—+ he Ne ' 
prill—Constitutional 
spection Law—W hat 
pling Contract’ —Catt 
tions—Stock Notes— 
R, Encampment 
oree.—Choosing | 
sy mer Feeding ana 
Gossip...---++ coves 
The Farm.-—Wintering 
Spontaneous — Combu 
Economy Of 51108 -At 
Hog Houses on Fart 
House—Unieacned 
[tems...--- 
The Poultry Yar 
Horticultural.— I h 
ciety—Peach Cultu 
jand-Zante Currants 
Raspberries and Pes 
ment—Georgla Wa 
tural Items.....+-- 
Apiarian al a tag 
Editorial.—Wheat—Co 
Products—Wool--W! 
Demand—The Agri 
Newe Summary.—Mich 
General—Voreign 
Poetry. —A Fantasy—' 
Tucelancous.-—The 
Mothers—An Anglil 
Sherman's Honest tf 
ST Pere ree 
That Baby--About 
of a Song—-Opium |? 
Chewing Craze—Se« 
Interesting Pet—A Vi 
of the Complexior 
ian—Varieties—Cha 
The Dairy. —Tne Futu 
ing at a Gnat—Th¢ 
Value of Ensilage-- 
Puzzle—Butter Flas 
Veterinary.—-Goitre 
Cough in Pigs—Indi 
Commercial. 





JUDGE RAMSDE 
TROIT § 


The following is a 
ticle from Judge Ra 
Grand Rapids Ea 
article consists pri! 
from the Detroit 
judge’s comments or 

“A party of Detr 
themselves the Detry 
and Exposition assoc 
object the bolding of 
the city of Detroit, b 
copy of their article: 
the Secretary of State 
their premium list 
know who and wha 
announced to the pul 
their first fair this y¢ 
tion, Canada’s great 
State Agricultural s 
Eastern Michigan 
Ypsilanti, the Nort! 
cultural society at Fi 
igan Agricultural an 
Grand Rapids, had 
time for holding th 
pretended corporat 
ing unlimited capita 
having the great u 
exposition, saw fi' 
societies by fixing ti 
the dates previously 
by them. Not one 
consulted and no at 
monize dates and 
their desire is to se 
attendance at their 
est and best possibi 
of Michigan indus" 
would seem to have 
their fair immedia 
Cleties had closed 

propese to erect b' 
cious enough to he 

all who may come 

course, all the ot 
Wished them the n 
would have vied & 
their best to swell 

Was to honor t! 

chief city. 

** Instead of put 
and sensible cours 
Seen fit to adopt t 
modern trust, and 
Crush cut all kind 
and monopolizst 
in the future. H 
their course, the 
bird’s-eye view ci 
the risk of being 
Champion liar of t 
drawn and desig: 
Mitting any one.’ 
ture and no one v 

‘One of these 
hands, which gav 
that this expositic 
exhibit at that t 
With those cirect 

lety whom 

Teach as to the co 

State Society hs 

their time from % 

Inconvenient tim 

Ichigan. Oar pt 
teady issued and 
€d impracticable 

Ir and that we 

Old our fair and 
ums as advertised 

We have no ig 
Controversy wit! 
80me statements 
lust to the mana 
tion that we can 

The Judge sa 
not filed artici 
We know is untr 
and it is fully a 
Secretary of Staf 
Says it is an orga 
intend with the 
80cieties, and ix 

ates that they ad 

Anything. Som 

As to the date 

Company for 

their own judg 

Managers of the 





